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DRIFTS IN THE CURRENT OF POETRY 
AND CRITICISM! 


\. H. R. FAIRCHILD 


It was a saying of Goethe’s that the best art gives us “the illusion 
of a higher reality.” A more homely way of phrasing the same 
idea would be to say that art lends patterns to life. As one of 
the fine arts, poetry lends a pattern to life; it begins precisely where 
life itself falls off and fails; it resolves some of its unintelligibility 
and contradictions into meaning; it organizes life afresh, and on 
a higher plane than that upon which we commonly live; it subjects 
some of its facts to form. Beauty in poetry means that life has 
in some degree been resolved into a whole, into a rational order, 
apprehended through the emotions; ugliness is the absence and 
lack of this order. In all worthy poetry some phase of life’s limita- 
tions and defects is resolved into a satisfying whole; and the resolu- 
tion depends upon the making of a pattern by the poet. “Poetry 
is essential to the creation of a new world”’;? or, as Mr. Garrod, 
the present incumbent of the Professorship of Poetry in Oxford 
University, recently put it: ‘‘The poet is, in fact, the prophet of 
the world’s final causes.” 

Without taking upon us the full mystery of things “‘as if we 
were God’s spies,” we might truly say that the most significant 

t This paper started as a review of several recent books about poetry, and grew 
into something more—as, once upon a time, reviews frequently did. The editor of 
the Journal has, without consulting the author, changed the arrangement to that of a 


general article and struck out numerous page references. Where footnotes give only 
an author’s name and a page, the title may be found in the list at the end of the article. 


2 Strachan, p. 71. 
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thing about modern poetry is the loss of a pattern. This is our 
central and fundamental change from the Victorian age. For 
the Victorians had a pattern. They at least looked upon the 
world as if a higher intelligence had made it so that man’s intelli- 
gence might find some way to understand it; they felt a moral 
obligation to regard it, not only as intelligible, but as intelligible 
to them; they saw it as a system of adaptation of means to some 
great end, a system of design. So Browning, seeing the world in 
the light of this design and as a rational whole, has Pippa herald 
to the world his confident faith: 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 


And Tennyson, only more tremulously, concludes the poetical 
statement of his long struggle against the grief of loss with the 
prophecy of 

. one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


This is the view which William James, borrowing a term from 
Shakespeare, calls “tender-minded’’; or, as Dr. Strachan, com- 
menting on Browning, puts it: the world “is bad in parts, but 
good as a whole; in other words, this is the best possible of all worlds. 
The evil appears as nothing in comparison with the good.” This is 
the view that is now regarded by many as having been hypocriti- 
cally accepted and adhered to, in the light of the new knowledge 
of the century, by the chief representative poets of the Victorian 
period; the acceptance of it has been called the “Victorian 
Compromise’’; and the stamp of insincerity is put, by some, upon 
its every thought. 

The popular term for the rejection of this “tender-minded” 
view of the world, for the discarding of Victorian pattern, is revolt. 
So far as America is concerned, it is superficially seen by Mr. Weirick 
as “a drift away from New England,” with Whitman’s influence 
only lately seen as “astonishingly important”; but Mr. Drinkwater, 
at once sane and perspicuous, handles this sensitive plant with 
more skilful touch when he says: ‘Nothing is easier than for one 
age to be shallow and arrogant about the spiritual and intellectual 
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preoccupation of another”; “it is about time for us to stop making 
ourselves ridiculous by talking about the great Victorians as though 
they were lost in a fog of superstition and prudery and moral 
timidity”; ‘Tennyson and the group of poets who represented 
in some degree or another Tennyson’s mood were neither keener 
nor duller in the wits than the poets of other ages . . . . it need 
not trouble us that Tennyson’s point of view happened in many 
ways to be one that is peculiarly antipathetic to our own.” But 
there has been more than loss of perspective. In our arrogance 
and egotistical effort to assign full credit for the revolt to ourselves 
we have overlooked the stupendous influence exerted by certain 
poets: by Wordsworth, especially in his insistence upon the democ- 
ratizing of poetry and upon the use of the language of the common 
man; by Meredith, in his doctrine that men are the “children of 
beneficence” and that the Earth can desire only the welfare of her 
own, since ‘‘We are an integral part of Earth’; by Browning (to 
the surprise of the Whitmanites), especially in form, for ‘“ Browning’s 
was the most important poetic revolt of his age . . . . a matter of 
diction more precisely than of metrical form.’* Revolt, of course, 
can only be from something to something else; and the “‘from’’ 
is often just as important as the “to.” So, to Professor Ker, 
“the progress of poesy does not mean simply the refutation of old 
schools by new fashions.”’ ‘‘For a thousand years... . Poetry 
has lived on the old forms’’; and ‘“‘there may be convention and 
long tradition leading to a sudden stroke of genius’—-which may 
be said to indicate his hope of the future of poetry. 

Consequences of this revolt from the idea of design, from the 
pattern accepted by the Victorians, are of course inestimable; 
they are incapable of being tabulated, even with space; they are 
often to be guessed at merely. They are, after all, to be seen as 
efforts to make a new pattern to fit our changed conditions; for, 
as Dr. Strachan says, the “universal longing for a perfect world 
reappears today, as strongly as in any other age of poetry. It is 
true that poets utter it, not as they lift up their eyes to the hills, 
but as they stand on the roadway of a great city ....”; and 
the true significance of the suppressed desires which hold so large 


t Drinkwater, p. 33. 
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a place in our poetry is for a fulfilment of life in terms of a satisfying 
pattern, of a new order that shall include the day’s work as well 
as religion and morals, of a life that takes in the whole man, and 
man of every class. ‘‘ The aim of the modern poet is still the ancient 
quest for beauty, order, harmony in life.’’ So, for one thing, new sub- 
jects are legion in modern poetry. Modern poetry is in the nature of 
an adventure into new realms of life, in the search for a pattern. 
Particularly do poets seem to have interpreted literally Words 
worth’s statement that poetry ‘‘is the impassioned expression which 
is in the countenance of all science”’;' and the new interests, even 
since Keats, Shelley, and Byron, are “‘chiefly intellectual interests.’”’ 
Deception here is easy, for, though “everything comes in... . 

the traditional element is bound to be there, as it is bound to be 
dominant.’ ‘‘A poem on the beauty of an aeroplane—a gliding 
thing—is not different from a poem on the beauty of a ship—another 
moving thing”’;* and since the title and the theme of a poem are 
seldom the same (what Mr. Squire less aptly calls the “nominal 
subject” and the “predominating subject’’), and poetry everywher« 
and always has man and his happiness as its ultimate subject, 
both are likely to be poems “‘on the mystery of human destiny”; 
and ‘‘the novel thing is really only a channel for the communi 
cation of the ancient emotions.” Still, modern poetry is the poetry 
of daily life ‘‘in a sense undreamt of by Wordsworth.” Wordsworth 
represented the passions of rural society as in a placid state, believ 
ing that here “the passions of men are incorporated with the 
beautiful and permanent forms of nature’’;’ but modern poets 
have discovered that “underneath the surface of apparently placid 
rural society there rages a war of human passion”’;® and they 


* Preface to second edition of The Lyrical Ballads, p. 938, Oxford edition. Cor 


pare also the prophetic statement, not without its influence: ‘‘The remotest discoveries 
of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will be as proper obj f the poet’s 
art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ever come when these 
things shall be familiar to us . . . . If the time should ever come when t is no 

called science, thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form 
of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and 
will become the being thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the household 


of man,” ibid., p. 939. 
2 Drinkwater, p. 26. 


3 Squire, p.33. ‘4Squire,p.13. 5% Wordsworth, op. cit., p. 93 6Strachan, p. 9 
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have insisted that this rural society be included in the making of 
a new pattern for life. Wordsworth, finding the solution to his 
problem in a Nature that never did betray the heart that loved her, 
disliked the city; he could describe it only when it was ‘‘asleep”’; 
and he even assigns “‘the increasing accumulation of men in cities, 
where the uniformity of their occupations produces a craving for 
extraordinary incident, which the rapid communication of intelli- 
gence hourly gratifies” as one of two causes which reduce the mind 
“to a state of almost savage torpor.”’ He is, in consequence, apart 
from his general doctrine of nature, incapable poetically of providing 
for the direct human needs of city life, though it was he who her- 
alded the poetry of the common man. The main shift in modern 
poetry, as in life itself, has probably been from country to city; 
there is unrest even in Main Street and a general refusal of its 
inhabitants to strike root there; and so Mr. Vachel Lindsay 
‘preaches his gospel of beauty’’ on the highway and Mr. Sandburg 
paints his graphic picture in an effort to redeem the ugliness of the 
city by some form of compensating beauty, and to lend to the life 
amid smoke and steel a satisfying pattern. Small wonder that 
such an effort by poets should at times be marked by “vagaries 
and eccentricities’? or that, as Mr. Weirick more bluntly puts it, 
its themes should often be “silly”; yet “‘modern poetry especially 
has an almost boundless and incurably adventurous faith that 
no ugliness is invincible.’” 

It needs no ghost from the grave to tell us that this means a 
poetry of action. This is the age of oil and steam. The idea of 
design has been replaced by the idea of self-identity as a basis for 
action and self-expression. Descriptive poetry belongs to a world 
that has been accepted, a world seen as a rational whole, a world 
of satisfying pattern; action belongs to a world in the making, as 
witness the early part of the Book of Genesis. And since, as Mr. 
Drinkwater appositely observes, “good minds make good speech,” 
diction is here more symptomatic than subject and theme. Mr. 
Drinkwater shows, with fine poetic discrimination, how “ Chaucer 
could say that flowers were fresh and leave it at that’; how Shake- 
speare could “make his impression” by the complex image of daffo- 


* Strachan, p. 18. 2 Strachan, pp. 116-17. 
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dils that “take the winds of March with beauty”; how Tennyson, 
heir to a poetical diction that had ‘‘acquired a specifically literary 
association” still stamped it with his own pressure and so recreated 
it. But in it all, the world was being described. It may be that, 
poetically, we are in the silver age of our tongue; but, however 
that may be, the tangible, evident fact is that we have few adjec- 
tives in modern poetry. Mr. Squire notes that there is but one 
in Mr. Yeats’s verse to a squirrel; but any reader may readily find 
poems with none. Modern poetry is assertive, not descriptive. 
It uses verbs, not adjectives;' for the poet of the day “‘must be 
able to interpret movement’’;? and “beauty is conceived as coura- 
geous achievement.”” Modern poetry is not a poetry of escape from 
life; it seeks ‘the freedom of escape into life’; and it is “tough- 
minded,” to use James’s complementary phrase, in its refusal to 
see the world as a closed system and to accept the traditional view 
of it as a rational whole. 

A natural consequence, in the lack of some satisfying pattern, 
which it is the final object of this action to create, is pessimism. 
Modern poetry is pessimistic. Dr. Strachan thinks ‘‘our best 
poetry is filled with a sense of home-sickness’’; Mr. Squire sees pity 
as the dominant note in Hardy, and in Housman “‘an unquenchable 
desire and no hope.””’ We may have our ‘‘High Tide” and “Star 
Dust”; but these poets, like Longfellow in his “Psalm of Life,” 
though they write about life on its idealistic and optimistic side, 
do not write it down. They lack in the emotionally convincing 
power that comes alone through concrete presentation. For this 
age it proves not so easy to ring out the old and ring in the new. 
At one stroke the common man came in and the idea of design 
went out. Wordsworth believed in the common man, but he partly 
misunderstood him and his source of consolation; Tennyson over- 
looked him for ‘‘the grand old name of gentleman’; Browning 
lost sight of him in his interest in specialists, such as poets and 
painters; and modern poets do not know where to place him in 
the scheme of things. And with the loss of the idea of design 
much that had been traditional in religion and morals, much 

See the writer’s ‘““The Verb and the Adjective in Poetry,” English Journal, 
Vol. V, No. 5, 1916. 


2 Strachan, p. 5. 
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that had been consoling and comforting, has been jettisoned. ‘There 
is now a general rejection of the idea of suffering as a means of 
character development, a refusal to bear pain—for to what end 
should it be endured (much suffering on the physical side having 
been proved avoidable and unnecessary), in the lack of design ? 
The traditional distinction between good and evil can no longer 
be maintained, for “good and bad merge into each other in a single 
character’* with subtle gradations; “it is alleged much more 


generally today that . . . . the systems, the creeds, and conven- 
tional morality are repressing . . . . the full stream of personal 


life’; ‘‘our souls have become too small for our bodies’’;? heaven 
and immortality have been dispensed with, for “there is an absence, 
almost complete, of the conviction that even for this present life 
a faith in personal immortality holds any central significance. 
Personal immortality is no longer a thought which is needed to 
redeem the world from sheer irrationality’—a surprising enough 
admission, indeed, coming from a divine! For some, life has become 
precisely what Meredith assured his time it need not be: a vegetable 
and animal growth; and there is a consequent recourse by some 
poets to the primary instincts and even to the erotic and the sala- 
cious as representing the truth of life. 

But even the pessimist has cause for good cheer. For, by a 
gratifying paradox, this pessimism is the most hopeful sign in modern 
poetry. It is the sign that it is alive. It may bespeak a failure as 
yet to achieve a pattern that is worthy of acceptance by the modern 
world; there may even be some danger that our disease may be 
thought to be our health; but the present pessimism of poetry 
betokens a fortunate absence of resignation or yet of complacency. 
The key to the unrest in life—in religion, in morals, in politics, in 
education, in social and other relations, is the lack of a pattern, 
of a sense of order, of intelligent purpose, of system, of beauty. 
The present heroic effort of poetry is to point the way, to cast 
a searchlight down the path of progress, to make a pattern that will 
fit modern life. ‘To bring order and harmony out of the disorder 
and discordance which are the distinguishing marks of ugliness, 

* Drinkwater, p. 165. 2 Strachan, pp. 63-64. 

3 Compare the interest in South Sea Island literature as a symptom, expressing 
itself through another form. 
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must always be an integral part of the writer’s purpose’’;' great 
poetry, in the language of Henry Newbolt, ‘touches the universal 
longing for a perfect world’’; and its pessimism of the moment 
results from its failure to see a way. The world has become infi- 
nitely complex; it has become increasingly difficult for it to express 
itself, to interpret itself to itself. Meanwhile, poets, though heroic 
in faith, fail to find a satisfying pattern for life; they sense up to 
the present a certain hopelessness in their task. Modern poetry 
is mainly pessimistic; but that pessimism at heart expresses a 
dissatisfaction with ugliness and a refusal to submit to its dis- 
order. We may lack standards, but we do not lack ideals; and 
the ultimate purpose of contemporary poetry is to shape a pattern 
for the new type of individualism, an individualism which, though 
it have its growing pains in our own time and age, must eventually 
be the basis of a future stable society. 

Those who, like Mr. Weirick, speak contemptuously of “the 
albuminous Victorians” studiously avoid mention, if they are 
aware of them, of losses incurred in the revolt. One of these is 
love-poetry, especially the poetry of man’s love for woman. The 
theme cannot be rejected without loss of much that is delicate and 
beautiful. Made possible as a theme in poetry by Dante, it comes 
into full flower in the Victorian poetry; it even distinguishes that 
poetry. “In nothing,” says Mr. Drinkwater, “did the Victorian 
genius justify itself more fully than in its love-poetry ... . the 
theme is celebrated with an orchestral fulness that had never before 
been attained.” The loss, of course, is not absolute; for we have 
Robert Bridges, for whom ‘‘words and music are. . . . always 
inseparable’; and we have Sara Teasdale; nor is it to be ascribed 
lightly to revolt or to the new emphasis upon action. Woman’s 
declaration of independence in matters political and economic, 
the replacing of charm by complexes, the growth of skepticism 
between the sexes, alike contribute in their measure to the suppres- 
sion and the loss of lyric love-poetry. And with the loss of the 
song inevitably goes much of the musical element of verse, though 
that has other connections, too; and one of the sweet notes of life 
is, for this age, drowned in the hum of action. True compensation 


* Strachan, pp. 112-13. 
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we seek for in vain. We may admit with Professor Ker that “the 
hope of poetry is simply in new minds free to choose their own way,”’ 
though he is not speaking directly of form, and yet agree with Mr. 
Drinkwater when he says that “in spite of all the experimenters 
in vers libre and polyphonic prose and what not, there is now no 
new verse form to be discovered in English.”” Rhythm must still 
be the basis of poetry, for ‘‘poetic emotion is always rhythmical”’ ;* 
and it is rhythm, especially standardized rhythm, that determines 
the type of associational range that is, after all, the most important 
part of any true poem. 

Problems in poetry and criticism sometimes go back to unsus- 
pected sources. So far as modern poetry is concerned, at least 
three ideas are important, and they all go back to Immanuel Kant, 
whose critical philosophy was the dominant influence of the nine- 
teenth century. The first of these ideas we now know as individual- 
ism. David Hume had left his age in a state of skepticism. When 
Kant awoke from his “dogmatic slumber’’to make a critical exami- 
nation of how we know, he saw that space and time, as constitutive 
principles of knowledge, are subjective principles; they are contrib- 
uted by the individual; they are ‘the eyes of the mind.” For 
practical purposes, freed from philosophical jargon, this meant 
that one mind is essentially as good as another; and the entrance 
of the common man into poetry became not only possible but inevi- 
table. The idea became atmospheric, and those who had never 
heard the name of Kant nevertheless absorbed his idea. Burns 
expressed it with lyric earnestness in his ““A man’s a man for a’ 
that”; but it remained for Wordsworth to shatter the artificial 
traditions of the school of Pope and to make the common man and 
his common tongue the basis of his theory and the aim of his poetical 
expression. Whether Wordsworth was chiefly influenced in what 
he here accomplished by German or by English thought may be 
an open question; but there can be no doubt about his accomplish- 
ment; and we know that, if he did not read Kant himself, he often 
listened to Coleridge who did. Tennyson and Browning, each 
aristocratic in his way, were not primarily interested in the new 
individualism; they may even be said to have opposed it. If they 


t Strachan, pp. 88-89. 
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did so, it was not so much because of active opposition to it, in 
theory at least, as because they were absorbed in another idea 
which also originated, so far as nineteenth century thought is 
concerned, with Kant. This is the idea of teleology or design. In 
his critical examination of the uniform conditions underlying the 
aesthetical judgment Kant concluded that it is the idea of design 
or of the finality of nature that lays the foundation of a special 
pleasure for us. What Kant calls ‘‘purposiveness”’ is finality 
apart from a definite end; it is adaptation to an end that we cannot 
define, such as we sense when we look at a lily and call it beautiful; 
it is, as Tennyson expressed it, a far-off divineevent.t | The aestheti 
cal or indefinite form of purpose easily became the basis for a belief 
in the moral and religious purpose of the universe, especially under 
Kant’s doctrine of the will, a belief in an adaptation of means to 
an end, in design; and this it was that Tennyson and Browning 
in particular accepted, believed, and expressed in their poetry. 
Meanwhile, a third idea, also going back to Kant, had been 
crystallizing. This was the idea that the kind of knowledge that 
we now call scientific knowledge was possible. It was Kant who 
made Darwin and modern science possible. At first, this knowl 
edge, perhaps because of its origin, was not regarded as inimical 
to the idea of design. Browning, at least, somewhere says that 
he had always believed all that Darwin says. Be that as it may, 
it is clear now that it has been precisely the further development 
of the ‘‘scientific idea” that has shattered the idea of design. ‘This 
is the root cause for the present revolt against Tennyson and Brown 
ing; they hold a doctrine no longer thought to be tenable in the 
light of the new knowledge. And Wordsworth, as I have said, 
thought the rural character to be in a placid state, and modern 
poetry has found that he is not. His city brother is found to be 
in still a worse state, a state, if not precisely of “savage torpor,”’ 
as Wordsworth thought, at least of deep unrest and discontent. 
The immediate consequence is that in modern poetry we have a 
new individualism without a pattern of life to fit it to. We have 

* The central doctrine of Kant’s Critique of Judgement. ‘There can be, then, 
purposiveness without purpose, so far as we do not place the causes of this form in a 


will, but yet can only make the explanation of its possibility intelligible to ourselves 
by deriving it from a will,’’ p. 68, Bernard translation. 
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lost the idea of design; and we have replaced it with nothing else, 
except a vague sense of beauty or a general humanitarianism. We 
have a vision of a new earth; but we lack the vision of a new heaven. 

Drifts in modern poetry and criticism can be accurately dis- 
cerned only as we know the movement of the main current. Only 
in the light of the aims, conceptions, and accomplishments of the 
poetry and criticism that have preceded us may we hope to be able 
sanely and wisely to judge our own. And books in the field are 
a present aid only as they are conceived and executed in true 
perspective. Some of the books in hand command only the highest 
praise for what they achieve; others, while manifesting earnestness 
of purpose, lack something fundamental and are not as helpful as 
they might be. Professor Ker’s book, difficult at times because 
of its erudition, is everywhere stamped by the spirit of a man who 
died young at seventy, by delicate poetic sense, and classic reserve. 
Mr. Drinkwater, writing with “‘rain-washed clarity” of style, to 
use his own phrase, has produced an altogether admirable book, 
one marked by sanity, perspective, and fine artistic sense. Mr. 
Squire, poet and critic, as well as editor of the London Mercury, 
though less brilliant in style, writes a book of sound sense, displaying 
an acuteness of observation, wide reading, and discrimination in 
judgment that make it impossible for one to read him without 
profit and enjoyment. Dr. Strachan, in some danger of prejudicing 
readers by the form of his title, writes a book that is at once charm- 
ing, informative, and illuminating. He is far from being a mere 
traditionalist; he is happily free from any apparent religious pre- 
conceptions; and he gives token of a dispassionate study of his 
problems in the spirit of a sane and wholesome liberalism. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s book, now in its eighth printing, though written in 
the somewhat rhetorical style into which Mr. Brooke’s fine enthusi- 
asms sometimes carried him, is still one of our very best pieces of 
criticism of Browning. If only Mr. Brooke had been restricted 
in space, as he was in his admirable and still famous Primer, the 
virtue of his book would have been visibly increased. Of the 
others one cannot speak so enthusiastically. Mr. Donnelly, afraid 
to see the loss and gain of progress, writes the type of book 


which contains such statements as: “All advance in truth and 
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virtue is an approach to divine truth and goodness, and all true 
progress in art is an approach to divine beauty,”’ which, though 
quite possibly true, is at least of little help in our struggle to deter- 
mine what some of these things really are, and leaves one wishing 
that he had demonstrated, instead, some of the “finality’’ of Aris- 
totle’s principles, in which he so ardently believes. But he is at 
least for poetry, not against it. Mr. Hoyt thinks “the most signifi- 
cant fact of the new poetry is its changed attitude toward religion”; 
but the undue sensitiveness which makes him almost blush as he 
reads Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy in the privacy of his own room 
suggests, in the light of the remarkable outcome of that poem, that 
the religion he finds in poetry is not of a very virile type. It may 
be true that “the reading of the life of Tennyson is a help to the 
higher life’; but one hesitates on the statement that Tennyson 
“loved men”’ (‘“‘men the workers’’) or that ‘‘he pictures the heroic 
element of common life.’’ Mr. Weirick has enthusiasms but lacks 
perspective; and his contemptuous regard for the ‘“albuminous 
Victorians,’ much overdone, proves unfortunate, not for Tennyson 
and Browning, but for Mr. Weirick,' for his thoughtful estimate 
of some contemporary American poets would be saner and more judi 
cious if he would first rid himself of his prejudices. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH A, B, AND C 
INTELLIGENCE GROUPS 


IRMA DAVIS AND JENNY LIND GREEN 


I. CONDITIONS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

This experiment was limited to seventh grades, and included 
450 children. The time for the experiment extended from about 
September 18 to April 1. All children included in this study were 
grouped according to low, medium, and high intelligence. 

II. GENERAL METHOD OF WORK 

The teacher planned with the children a number of civic pro- 
jects extending through a considerable part of the year. She made 
liberal allowance for other projects which developed from time to 
time because of temporary or unforeseen conditions. The English 
work had two large aims: (1) to discover English teaching the 
children needed in order to carry out their civic projects, and (2) to 
do the actual English teaching involved. The teacher kept a 
record of oral and written English errors the children made in pre- 
paring and carrying out their various projects, the activities which 
were involved in carrying them out, the English principles taught 
for the purpose, and the drill needed to fix the principles. 

Both the record sheets and the plan of work resulted from pre- 
liminary experiments extending over about two years. The first 
record sheets used by the English teachers were sheets for recording 
children’s oral and written errors in English. One set of these 
records was kept by the children and had space below for them to 
state what English teaching they believed they needed most. A 
similar set of records was kept by the teacher. Later, we made our 
record sheets to include space for a statement of large projects 
taught by teachers, related activities needed in carrying out the 
projects, minimal English facts the children needed to know, and 
the amount of drill required to fix each minimal fact. The final 
record sheets left space for dates on which all teaching occurred. 

About 800 project record sheets were used in the experiment. 
One is reproduced for illustrative purposes. 
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PROJECT RECORD SHEET 


ScHoot No. 20 


TEACHER, Miss Davis 








Date 


Civic Project 


Related Activity 


Minimal Fact | 





September 20 


“Progress of Our 
City.” Develop- 
ment of the first 
three small vil- 


“Preparing Publi- 
city.” (Getting 
ready to inform 
others about the 


Agreement of o> 
ject and predi- 
cate 








lages into a town city.) 
Interviews with old 
settlers 
Reading 
September 21 “Progress of Our] Research Limited use of the 
City.” Develop-| Discussion negative 


ment of streets 
from trails to 
muddy passages 





September 


Project for Septem- 
r 21 continued 





Beginning books for 
publicity 

Writing what they 
discovered 





September 


Project for Septem- 
ber 21 continued 


Organizing talks for 
city campaign 
Giving talks in class 
Correcting errors in 

written speeches | 





Essentials of writ- 
ten composition 
Title, margin,| 
paragraph, or 
ganization | 





September 





Change in kinds of 


— living in 
Antonio, with} 
emphasis on pe-| 


riod 1837-40 
Family life 





September 28 


Home life of boys 


and girls in early} 


days 





Research 





Reports 
Work on bx « »ks 








September 





Development of fire} 
department.| 


(This was used in 
talks for cam- 
paign on fire pre- 
vention) 





Giving talks in ‘class| 


| 


Importance of de- 
scriptive words 
and their place in 
the sentence 


‘Forming plural anc 
singular oo 
sive of nouns 
used in reports 
(This work based 
on errors made 


“Uni nity in talks 








Children who made talks of the sort noted in the above 
leteceuiiion other children in their city, giving them valuable infc 
reference to current community conditions. 


2. The reader may question 


NOTES ON FOREGOING PROJECT 


book week, carnival, etc. ? 


Frequently we met such problems by using the larger project as an approach to the smaller 
that plan was not feasible we set aside the larger project, trying to do it in such a way that interest was 


promoted rather than lessened 


The record sheets such as we have discussed and illustrated were 
of great value to the teacher. They showed her what variety of 
projects she had taught, what emphasis each had been given. ; 
made clear what minimal facts had been taught, in what connection, 


and how well she had taught them 





5 


If the children were busy with a large project that extended o 
weeks, how could they meet the many immediate problems which arise, particularly those of 


roject had three motives 
rmation, and affecting 


They revealed the facts that 
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required much drill, and stimulated the teacher to revise her teach- 
ing and drill methods. 

One of the greatest values of these record sheets was revealed 
when we related the kinds of projects taught, minimal facts stressed, 
and the kinds and amount of drill, to the children’s intelligence. 
The remainder of this article presents briefly a statement of that 
relation. 


III. VARIATION IN PROJECTS, RELATED ACTIVITIES, FACTS, 
DRILL, ACCORDING TO GROUP INTELLIGENCE 


1. Variation in projects and related activities—The records 
indicated that while all groups in the school worked on the publicity 
campaign for city progress, and on Armistice Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Good Book Week, Thrift Week, debates, civic club work for 
improving local conditions, etc., the emphasis given such work, by 
groups varying in intelligence, varied widely. 

The following differences were noted: High-intelligence groups 
were extremely interested in the evolution of our school system and 
the change to a junior high school basis. They were interested in 
our industrial status and opportunities, and took much initiative 
in getting data on those subjects. These groups related their work 
on such projects to problems they were studying in geography, 
history, and hygiene. In studying problems about water, light, 
heat, and transportation in their own community, the high- 
intelligence groups proposed many problems about them, which 
led from mere description of the systems as they are to the reasons 
for their development and the science on which they are based. 
High-intelligence groups did much research work in this connection. 

Children of low intelligence cared little for the study of how our 
school system evolved. Their interest in industrial status and 
opportunity was marked, yet it did not lead to so much research, 
to so many related fields of knowledge, or to so complex question- 
ing as that of the children of high intelligence. Children of low 
intelligence showed little initiative in obtaining interviews with old 
settlers, heads of department stores, members of the chamber of 
commerce. Roughly approximated, the amount of research read- 
ing they did of their own accord was about 25 per cent of that done 
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by groups of high intelligence. Children having low intelligence 
were more interested in their own remembrances of Armistice Day 
and experiences of their relatives than were those of medium and 
high intelligence. While low-intelligence groups related anecdotes 
of personal experience, high-intelligence groups were viewing the 
world-situation following the signing of the armistice and the peace 
plans which followed it, and were busy making a program to inter- 
est other children in the “armistice spirit.’”” Low-intelligence 
groups read stories and poems relating to armistice, but made less 
effort to produce original orations and poems to be used in pro- 
grams. Groups of low intelligence were more interested in practical 
book-mending than in conducting a city campaign for better care 
of books. They were not especially interested in debating historical 
or commercial problems that demanded wide reading and careful 
organization. They preferred, also, questions having a local 
emphasis. Immigration, the Ruhr problem, the Philippine prob- 
lems were not so appealing to them as the questions: Shall we build 
a dam? Does our city need to build an auditorium this year ? 
Historical and commercial questions debated were largely limited to 
somewhat localized groups. Work involved in bird, animal, and 
personal civic clubs was very popular with low-intelligence groups. 

On the whole, the lower the intelligence of the participating 
groups, the more their interest was limited to the immediate rather 
than the remote, to the concrete rather than the abstract, to the 
active rather than the passive, and to the problem requiring short 
span of interest rather than effort sustained over a long period. 

2. Variation of groups in minimal facts taught and the amount 
of drill required for each.—Certain general facts were common to 
all the groups: 

The finished sentence included the essentials of the sentence 
subject and predicate—and the kinds of sentences according to form 
and use. The following variation was noted: High-intelligence 
groups were taught sentences according to form only, but low- 
intelligence groups were taught sentences according to both form 
and use. 

The paragraph included the main sentence, arrangement of 
sentences to secure unity, form, margin, and indentation. These 
facts were taught to all groups. 
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Punctuation marks included period, comma, semicolon, quota- 
tion mark, question mark, exclamation point, and dash. The 
following variation was noted: Low-intelligence groups were taught 
the comma, period, quotation mark, exclamation point; high 
intelligence groups were taught, in addition, the dash and semicolon. 

Verbs included kinds of verbs: transitive, intransitive, active, 
descriptive; principal parts of verbs; tense and voice; the verb 
phrase. There was no marked variation in specific verb facts 
taught the various groups. 

Pronouns emphasized subject pronouns, as subject of the 
sentence and following such verbs as is, was, and has been; and 
object pronouns which are objects of transitive verbs and preposi- 
tions. Variation in teaching pronouns was not marked. 

Elimination of unnecessary words was taught in all groups. 

The use of who, which, and that, included teaching that who 
applies to persons and which and that apply to things and animals. 
These facts were taught to all groups. 

Use of the negative was required by all groups. 

The study of nouns included recognizing the noun in the sentence; 
kinds of nouns: proper, common, and collective; and forming the 
possessive plural of nouns. The teaching variation was as follows: 
high-intelligence groups required only recognition of nouns used 
and knowledge of collective nouns; low-intelligence groups needed 
all the noun facts enumerated. 

Making an outline included finding, stating, and organizing 
main points. These facts were taught all groups. 

The debate included selection and statement of subject, selec- 
tion and statement of main points, need of evidence to support 
main points, organization of supporting data, written form for 
debate, opening and closing sentences, oral delivery. Facts taught 
the different groups did not vary. 

Letters included form of business letter, content of the business 
letter, form of friendly letter, general content of friendly letter. 
These facts were taught all groups. 

Note: The infinitive was taught mainly to high-intelligence 
groups. It included recognition of root infinitive. 

3. Variation in amount of drill to fix the foregoing facts —Explana- 
tory note: Numbers in the columns below refer to number of drill 
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intervals, not to specific repetitions of each fact. ‘The children’s 
attempts to carry out their civic projects revealed from time to 
time specific need for drill on facts they had been taught. The 
numbers indicate how many times the need for drill became apparent. 
It does not indicate how many lessons were needed each time the 
teacher drilled. 














| 
| NUMBER OF Dritt INTERVALS 











Fact ; ; | 
| High Medium | Low 
| Intelligence | Intelligence | Intelligence 
: eae ced Ge eee emer : 
Complete sentence... . 10 15 19 


Subject and predicate. Kinds of sentences 








Paragraph....... a | 8 11 11 
Main statement. Arrangement of facts 
Punctuation marks. 6 | 6 8 
a RAR aces acces 
Descriptive elements and their placing in the 
sentence.... i 9 12 14 
| ————EE — 
Verbs ... ‘ 16 | 20 ) 
Subject and object pronouns 5 | 8 11 
Elimination of unnecessary words—and, so, well. .| 12 II 18 
Use of who, which, that, there 2 2 4 
Negative fot 6 g 9 
Nouns ; ° I 4 
Making outlines 2 3 6 
_————— ee = - = = 
Debate. . 6 6 7 
Infinitive ; ; 4 Not taught 
Letters. . 2 2 4 








IV. CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing records seem to show that these 450 children may 
undertake some common projects of civic worth, but that the 
emphasis each intelligence group will give such projects varies 
according to intelligence. They seem to show that while there is 
little variation in the kinds of English facts these children all need 
in order to carry out their projects, there is wide variation in the 
amount of drill needed to fix these facts and develop habits. 

















RECENT LITERATURE IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM 


H. B. LATHROP? 


In the autumn of 1906 Miss M. Atkinson Williams, a lecturer 
in an English training college for teachers, visited the United States 
in order to become acquainted with the teaching of English in our 
schools. Her memorandum sounds a gentle note of pathos, as 
she sighs over the tedium of having to sit through so many different 
classes in so many different places with so many different teachers, 
all doing the same thing in the same way. 

The college requirements in English literature included Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar and Macbeth, George Eliot’s Silas Marner, and Burke’s Speech 
on the Conciliation of the Colonies, as I soon knew to my cost, for it really seemed 
as though every school I entered conspired to hurl one or more of these master- 
pieces of our literature at my unlucky head, and that every high-school pupil 
throughout the entire breadth of America must be reading Silas Marner and 
analyzing with peculiarly American enthusiasm the character of Godfrey Cass. 
I found myself repeating Rosalind’s question, “Can one have too much of a 
good thing ?”’—and answering in the affirmative with more and more conviction 
as week after week went by and still the American pupil dissected, with ruthless 
zeal, the character of that unhappy man. 


ce 


If this patient sufferer were here now, would she be obliged to 
endure the wearisome infliction of doing the same thing over and 
over, which Bacon cites as one standard cause of suicide? Certainly 
not necessarily by listening to the discussion of exactly the same 
books. Nothing is now absolutely prescribed; and long dis- 
contents, at first mute and then vocal, have removed Burke’s 
Conciliation from its place as a required book, among the burdens to 
be carried by the able and the unable, and has set it among the 
exceptional works, the challenging subjects of athletic effort, to be 
wrestled with by vigorous classes. Silas Marner, Julius Caesar, 


t Assistance received in the preparation of this article from the staff of the 
Library Association and of the Library School at Madison, and from Professors 
S. A. Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin, and H. Y. Moffett, of the University 
of Iowa, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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and Macbeth are still the rule, but even they are not absolutely 
obligatory; and if they are commonly read, they are chosen on the 
whole because they best fit most schools, not because there is no 
escape from them. 

Like our professional predecessors, the Greek teachers of 
rhetoric, we teachers of English literature have been making a 
canon, a body of selected masterpieces which are best suited for 
schools, and we have come to know quite well what standard works 
of English literature can be counted on to be assimilated with fair 
teaching, and what works can be taught effectively but only by 
superior scholars and teachers of special enthusiasm, and we know 
fairly well what works cannot be expected to go at all. The canon 
of accepted works is tolerably large—large enough to provide a 
comfortable range of choice in every field and form, so that the 
curricula of the present day are fairly equivalent each to the other 
in the type and weight and reach of the classics considered, and at 
the same time they offer considerable latitude of selection, so that 
constant repetition does not dull the teacher’s interest, and that 
too rigid a limitation does not prevent the work from being adapted 
to the needs of individual classes. In my judgment, the canon 
unconsciously formed by our experience, which after all only goes 
back some seventy-five years, still has on it some books which hold 
their place more by long and enduring prescription than by merit 
and fitness. Perhaps there are a few others which ought to be added. 
But these are questions aside. About the selection of recognized 
classics there now exists a practical and intelligent consensus. 

But what of more recent books? About them there is no 
agreement. ‘There is nowhere a general agreement found that they 
have a place in the curriculum at all; there is no agreement about 
how much of a place they should fill; there is no agreement about 
the authors and works which ought to be read. 

It is true that the judgment of most teachers is in favor of 
granting recent works a share of the precious time of the class, and 
that authoritative bodies, such as the College Entrance Examination 
Board, recognize them; but there is strong dissent on the part of a 
minority, and that a large and intelligent minority. The important 
English Report does not mention recent or contemporary literature, 
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and the omission was deliberate. A friend with whom I was 
talking the other evening put the position of the conservative 
dissentients vigorously, as I thought. What he said in effect was 
this. At bottom, what is the object of the teaching of English 
literature, what is its real claim on the time and attention of schools, 
what does it do that is unique? Why, it enlarges experience; 
that is, it supplements the experience of actuality with the experience 
gained through contact with other minds. ‘This experience takes 
us into other ages and countries, helps us to new points of view, 
and thus enlarges our lives. It is not irreverent to affirm that the 
experience of literature makes us “have life and have it more 
abundantly,” and the farther in place and time and ideas from the 
narrow bounds of our direct experience we can be taken, the more 
enlarged our life. The language of Dr. Johnson when he visited 
the ruins of Iona in his tour to the Hebrides put the idea nobly: 

Whatever withdraws us from the power of our sense; whatever makes the 

past, the distant, or the future predominate over the present, advances us in 
the dignity of thinking beings. 
These are the words, you remember, that Matthew Arnold said 
should be graven in letters of gold over the door of every school. 
In themselves, then, the great books of old, if they be assimilated 
at all, are better suited for schools, more liberating, more truly 
educational than recent books, even of equal merit, for they extend 
experience wider, and they advance us higher “in the dignity of 
thinking beings.’”’ We know the old books, too, and we know their 
special moral and imaginative quality, as we cannot know recent 
books until time shall have sifted and tested them as the older 
books have been sifted and tested. 

Besides this, our schools have tapped new strata of our popula- 
tion. We now have in them a somewhat new type of student, 
perhaps not less intelligent than previously, but certainly what the 
technical language of the day designates as more ‘‘motor-minded.” 
They need the literature to which their imaginations may respond, 
a literature of human action, regarding action as its subject, and 
with even its allusions and its figures of speech steeped in action. 
This is the characteristic predominant in great old books, in the 
Iliad, the Old Testament, the Norse Sagas, Shakespeare, and Milton. 
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Scott, Browning, and Dickens have the same quality. Although 
other types of feeling and other sides of human nature should not 
be absent from our high-school literature, predominantly active 
books should hold the first place, and particularly those works which 
are marked by heroic energy. Modern books tend to impressionism, 
to a recording of fleeting impressions and passing moods, and to 
sensationalism in general as opposed to activity, for the body of their 
effects, and hence they will be found to lack the appeal to youth 
which belongs to the fundamental works of the ages which it is the 
right as well as the duty of the civilized modern man to be brought 
into contact with. 

I think everybody recognizes that within limits this is a sound 
argument. In general, people know that what we call classics 
must constitute the body of our curriculum, and they know that 
certain fundamental classics have that deep-seated human sense 
of active energy to which my conservative friend referred. It is 
a pity that the active parts of the Old Testament and some of the 
Norse tales are not more familiarly known to American youth. 
I must admit that Homer seems to me so incomparable an artist 
that any translation of the //iad produces a false impression of its 
nature and makes what is really great poetry into a fine tale of 
adventure. Perhaps even so it ought to be read. 

But to come back to the center of the subject. It is true that 
the experience of the “‘past and the distant”’ in imagination—I do 
not see how the future can easily enter except as one’s own ideal 
framed for one’s self—this, indeed, contributes to life, this enlarges 
life. And quite as distinctly but in another way the view of the 
present seen through another’s mind likewise contributes to extend 
the range of experience. When Wordsworth and Coleridge divided 
the realm of poetry between them it seemed to them as honorable 
to make the familiar strange as to make the strange familiar. Many 
readers believe that the poetry which performs the function of 
revealing the wonderful in the ordinary aspects of life is more noble 
than that which carries the writer away to worlds that never were. 
And to act as if the canon of English literature were closed, to 
“read an old book every time a new one is praised,’’ is, after all, 
to be affected with 


‘“museumism.’’ Museumism is as severe and 
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fatal an intellectual disease as the scorn of grandfathers which is 
generally manifested by grandsons. 

I forget what European visitor it was who condemned the artistic 
taste of Boston as petrified because a plaster of the victory of Samos 
was set in every parlor window. However grateful we may be for 
that which withdraws us from the tyranny of the immediate, and 
for the life that great books communicate, it is none the less true 
that we live in our own day, and that if our reading comes to be 
simply contact with museum specimens, however fine, there is no 
life to be obtained from it. We need to see our own age transfigured 
by imagination, and we need some contact with the thought of 
our own age in order to get any thought or life out of the past. 

We ought not to forget that the establishment of a sacred canon 
is pretty sure to make hypocrites. At best there will be plenty of 
hypocrites among those who, like teachers, have to be perpetually 
communicating the conventions of civilization to successive genera- 
tions of raw youth. The more rigid the canon of approved books, 
the more certain that a great many teachers teach, not books they 
love themselves, but books that are “the thing.” Some years 
back a quietly humorous investigator gave evidence to show that 
in an important town which need not be named teachers read not 
the best books but the “‘best sellers,” current magazines, and in 
general current works. Of course, all that may be true; if we 
once have thoroughly experienced some great books there is no 
reason why we should be reading them over and over. Yet, after 
all, it is probably true that there is a fairly good number of teachers 
who preach Shakespeare and live intellectually with—let us not 
say whom. 

It is certainly not true that worthy works, active in spirit and 
in imaginative texture, cannot be found among recent writings. 
This is a strange charge to bring against English literature since 
Kipling, against the era of Jack London and John Masefield, the 
era in which English drama has again become a part of English 
literature. Devotion to great old books need not cause any man’s 
mind to be inhospitable to fine new ones. There are people at the 
opposite extreme who proclaim with great energy the principle that 
our essential concern is with action in the present, and that the 
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business of the school in order to prepare for life must be with 
life, that is, with life as it is lived today. The Russian Bolshe- 
vist schools go nearer the limit with projects than anybody since 
Mr. Squeers. 

Mr. H. L. Terry, in an article which appeared in the School 
Review in September, 1912, declares that boys and girls ought to 
get into the habit of what the ‘“‘best”’ people read, the most intelli- 
gent and the most thoughtful people who are not literary specialists. 
Such people read good modern books and magazines and good 
newspapers. Mr. Terry’s argument seems to me very far-fetched, 
though he does not press it to the limit. His principle is that a 
school should be as close as possible to the actuality of life. But 
a school always presents and must present a simplified world. It 
must diagram and pattern reality. Even if it has projects and 
problems, they are selected, edited, and adapted to the use of 
schools. Actual actuality, building skyscrapers, engineering 
political campaigns, managing grocery stores, making ends meet, 
is too complicated and many-sided to be approached without 
analysis and a certain amount of outlining. The sense of reality 
to be obtained by pupils in the school about the world outside of the 
school is practically always fun and play-acting and not business. 
Number is a pattern, a simplification given by the mind to actuality, 
by which we can deal with the gross universe. Geometry is a pattern. 
It is ideal; it is not to be confused with land measurement, but it 
makes land measurement and the command of space in general 
possible. Algebra is a pattern, a simplifying method of generaliza- 
tion. All these things are spoiled if they lose their ideal simplifica- 
tion, which is contrary to actuality; but, once apprehended, they 
become powerful engines in the management of a very refractory 
actual world. The experiments of science abstract, simplify, and 
systematize an experience too complicated to be dealt with in the 
mass. Imaginative literature simplifies after its method; it is not 
more but less complicated than life; it is clearer and more manageable. 

In truth, it does not at all follow that books that deal with 
subjects of immediate interest will be interesting to young people. 
My observation inclines me to believe that the classes in “‘Current 
Topics” are the most futile, the dreariest, and the hardest in the 


high school. A book which is of use to young people must at least 
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not be out of their reach; it must be something they can at least 
attain by effort; it must somehow touch their life on some plane 
and be capable of being somehow hooked into their experience. 
And all this depends not so much on the age of the work or its 
greatness or its essential profundity, but on its spirit and the 
background of human experience assumed in it. As my conserva- 
tive friend declared, Homer’s Jliad, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Henry V, and Merchant of Venice, and the narratives of 
the Bible are old and great and in a way difficult and quite suff- 
ciently profound, but their world is more easily entered by the 
young people than the world of Henry James’s The Golden Bowl, 
or Hugh Walpole’s Tie Dark Forest, or Mrs. Wharton’s The Age 
of Innocence. It is not enough for a work to be new, to deal 
penetratingly with modern subjects, to be interesting, to be imagina- 
tively conceived and well written, and to be read by the most 
intelligent people. There still remains the question whether it 
can be taken in by high-school pupils with not too great an expendi- 
ture of effort on the part of the class and of the teacher. There is a 
law of diminishing returns in the study of literature. 

It is not easy to know whether a recent book is suited to high 
schools or not. Aim is an enticing book; it looks like a boy’s 
book. It is picturesque, adventurous, and various in incident, and 
it flatters youth with the sense of its importance. It looks as if 
it combined real literary quality with a special fitness for a high 
school. Well, to my surprise, I am told by good high-school 
teachers that Kim is not a good high-school book. Its philosophy 
is said to be difficult and somewhat repellent; its oriental back- 
ground requires a careful preparation; the machinations of Russian 
conspirators against the British Raj do not interest American 
young people. It impresses our high-school youngsters as exotic, 
puzzling, and even heavy. Captains Courageous, a far pettier book 
in its fundamental idea and far less significant in imagination and 
workmanship, will at least carry an eighth-grade or a ninth-grade 
class along, though I admit that the type of experience represented 
by Captains Courageous seems to me to be adequately expressed by 
some other and greater books. 

Or consider the possibility of using some of Roosevelt’s works in 


a high school. Roosevelt had a dramatic personality. He led and 
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impelled, inspired and even enchanted his countrymen. ‘The very 
defects of his nature—the undue simplicity of his doctrine, his 
strenuosity, his unqualifiedness—all seem to make him the more 
likely to appeal to young American readers. But there seems to be 
no selection of his works that does so in any large way or with any 
great energy. The Winning of the West has a right to be placed 
among the outside readings. Roosevelt is in the fringe, but he 
cannot invade the center of an English course. 

It is not too much to say that the great body of the best of recent 
literature is not fit for high schools because it has not sufficient 
contact with the normal range of adolescent life. It is too difficult, 
not intellectually but emotionally. Main Street and The Spoon 
River Anthology, The Forsyte Saga and Told by an Idiot, most of 
Masefield, most of De La Mare, all of Conrad, with the dubious 
exception of Youth, all the significant works of Bennett and Wells 
will not stand the test 

The doctrine of enjoyment is presented with even fewer reserves 
than the doctrine of immediacy. Miss Margaret Ashmun, for 
example, in the Preface of her book, Modern Prose and Poetry for 
Secondary Schools, published in 1914, says quite frankly: 

It is pleasant to note, among teachers of literature in the high school, a 
growing (or perhaps one should say an established) conviction that the pupil’s 
enjoyment of what he reads ought to be the chief consideration in the work. 


But Epicurus saw long ago that the philosophy of pleasure requires 
the consideration of life as a whole, not of its minutes, that it 
demands an economy of the severest kind, and a systematic and 
disciplined conservation of pleasure and avoidance of pain—in 
brief, a strict and sober organization of life. Wordsworth is our 
typical Epicurean; he saved up his experience, making pleasure 
redouble itself and turning pain into pleasure in after-experience, 
recalling 


‘ 


‘emotion in tranquillity,’ gazing with 
. the inward eye 
That is the bliss of solitude, 
and drawing a serene and almost unconscious delight from “‘little 
unremembered acts’ and dim sensations, 


Felt in the blood and felt along the heart 
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Now, if by saying that the test of the fitness of a book for schools 
is the enjoyment of the pupil we mean that he should gain from it 
a delight that is to endure throughout after years, to rise again and 
again in experience, to bring visions which shall shine before the 
inward eye and to enter into life so that it is felt in the blood and 
felt along the heart, that is very different from expecting an imme- 
diate delight in the reading of the book itself, and will lead to 
a very different choice from the test of “success,” or ‘‘inter- 
est,” or “‘pleasure,” of pupils as ordinarily conceived. On the 
principle that life should be organized for joy, then that joy should 
be preferred which is most permanent, most profound, and most 
capable of ramifying through the whole of one’s experience, and 
not that joy which is most facile, most immediate, and most evident. 

It is a joy in life to have lived; to have lived even painfully; 
to have lived up to any degree of emotional excitement short of 
being broken and shattered by our experience; to have lived to 
the utmost of our intellectual powers if only once; to have put 
forth our utmost strength, providing that we do not go beyond it 
and get lame for life. (I do not think there is any danger that the 
study of anything in English literature will involve emotional or 
intellectual excess for our high-school students.) It is a joy to be 
cold, to get warm again; to be hot, and to get cool again; to labor 
and to enjoy repose; to be hungry and to be filled. All that makes 
for abundant life, even though disagreeable and even painful in the 
moment, is to the healthy nature in the long run joy. It is the 
happy man who is “‘bold to look on sterner things.” On the other 
hand, there are pleasures inimical to life—narcotic joys, gluttonous 
joys, joys of sloth. If by the test of enjoyment we insist that a 
book shall qualify as contributing to life in the long run, then its 
immediate interest is a factor, but not the most vital factor, in its 
fitness for youth. Professor Woodberry calls proverbs “fairy gold 
of which the occasion only proves the use.”’ There is more of this 
magic wealth in great poetry. The music of the verse delights our 
childhood, the richness of the imagery charms our youth, and the 
wisdom of the thought gives strength to our age. 

The measure of the value of a book is its contribution to life 


lived through. In the high-school classroom, time is too precious 
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for those books which owe their interest to a facile pleasure, a 
pleasure without reverberation and development. 

Among the best sellers there are those which become favorites 
because they are intensely exciting. It is nothing against a book 
to be intensely exciting. Almost every great book is. Oc¢edipus Rex 
and the Divine Comedy and King Lear are intensely exciting. The 
very greatest books deal with fierce, terrible, and abnormal events. 
They have at the same time an unchanging human significance; 
they present “‘just representations of general nature.”’ The exciting 
book which has not this central thought does not last; it does not 
last as a book that is read, and still more it does not last as 
a perennial force in life. It thrills, but it does not feed. Ibafiez’s 
Four Horsemen of the Apocolypse is a recent type of a high-class 
thriller; but it is journalism, it appeals to a temporary wave and 
not to a permanent spring of interest. Like the rest of Ibafiez’s 
works, it is violent but not fundamentally strong. And this is 
true, I think, because the author instead of being guided by his 
vision has determined to make an impression, resolving to disturb 


and excite, if need be to outrage, normal sensibilities, just in order | 
to make people sit up and take notice. He gains his effect and he | 
reaps his reward; but having made a book and not imaginatively 
lived it he cannot communicate life. 

A second type of popular work gains its vogue by appealing ( 
to the softer emotions, exciting a tender sympathy for the unfortu { 


nate and presenting a pleasant vision of a not too difficult world in 


which on the whole everything turns out well. Sometimes these \ 
books rejoice in summer resorts, sometimes in the wilds where ‘ 
friendly voices whisper in the pines, ripple in the brook, cluck in the f 
underbrush or hoot in the darkness. ‘These books are fond of 2 
simple, unspoiled men and maidens in remote country districts, S 
who are contrasted with sophisticated city folk. Of course, } 
pathetic tenderness is not alien to greatness, although I know no e 
absolutely leading masterpiece of the world in which pathos is the t 
dominant note. It is the tone of little masterpieces of an exquisite 0 
spirit and a plangent appeal—Gray’s Elegy, The Deserted Village, a 
and The Ode to Evening. Except as an element in life, and that not t 


a major one, it is not vital; when dominant it is anti-vital. This is y 
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true of the pathetic spirit at the best, for it is anodyne; not inspiring 
to action, the vital end of feeling, but to pleasurable sloth; and unless 
at the best it is false. Most people feel this truth, and so no one 
seriously proposes our popular sentimentalists—the two Porters 
and Zane Grey and Harold Bell Wright and John Fox—as central 
authors. In the main one finds in them, as in the writings of 
Ibafiez, things that are not imagined but determined upon. Mrs. 
Gene Stratton Porter’s interest really is in the woods and especially 
in the live things in the woods. She forces a story around them in 
order to commend them to her readers; but her story is not vital, 
it has not the living unity which belongs to a truly imaginative 
work. Harold Bell Wright is not distinguished by narrative 
invention, though he has at least a good enough dramatic skeleton 
for a story or two, yet he is not really interested in that but in social 
doctrines, and so he forces his story to teach his doctrine. The ideas 
are not imaginatively realized but they compel the action and charac- 
ters into theirmold. If aman finds that he needs to read books like 
this I cannot see that it is anybody’s business to turn up his nose 
at him. But when it comes to asking other people to read them, 
their lack of imaginative life and their inability to communicate 
imaginative life put them quite out of court. They are read, not to 
enlarge experience, but to escape from it or to avoid it; they are 
easy, sweet, and hopeful. They are soft, saccharine, and flavored 
to taste, like the inside of a chocolate cream. 

The third class of popular books are the eccentrics—books 
which attract attention by their freakishness, prevail for a time, 
and then drop out of general attention. They may be works of 
genius, and if so they will continue to have occasional admirers, 
and from time to time the turn of the wheel will bring them into a 
sort of twilight of interest. John Donne is a great eccentric, and 
Robert Browning is angther. Our own day is well supplied with 
eccentrics. Of course, such books are in general too esoteric or 
too special for schools. No matter if Amy Lowell’s The Charm 
or Cabell’s Jurgen or Lindsay’s Congo are works of talent; they 
are not in the beaten way of life, they are eccentrically interesting 
to this or that person, but certainly not appropriate to normal 
youth. 
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The choice of recent literature for use in high schools after all 
is very far from simple. If we look over books of selections and the 
curricula of recent years I am sure we shall see that a great many 
of the books selected from our more recent literature are chosen 
with bad judgment. So various and so confusing are the ideas of 
people about the matter that the College Entrance Examination 
Board simply throws up its hands and writes a blank check which 
every school may fill in as it will. 

After all, what in recent literature is worth the using? The 
Publisher's Weekly for June 29, 1921, contained a list by Irving 
Harlow of the one hundred best sellers of the last quarter-century. 
One ought to be able to find some useful fiction in that list. I have 
laid it before several librarians, and asked which of the one hundred 
really held their own with the public. The answers were unhesitat- 
ing and almost perfectly unanimous. Far ahead of any other work 
of fiction in the interest shown by the readers which use the public 
library is Pollyanna. Now, I do not believe that reading Pollyanna 


quite proves that “insensate optimism is prevalent in the United 


States,”’ as an oriental friend affirmed to me (one might despair of 
his country in this serious time if it were really true). Americans 
are complex people and do not take their reading so seriously that 
Pollyanna penetrates their lives. But certainly Pollyanna, whether 
read by the “best”’ people or not, is really too much of a good thing 
for a high-school class. Next to Pollyanna come Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s K, and David Harum. And then follow some twenty 
five more. There are, of course, the works of G. S. Porter, and E. 
Porter, of Fox and of Wright, such as The Harvester, The Winning 
of Barbara Worth, The Eyes of the World, The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, When a Man’s a Man, Michael O'Halloran, The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Laddie, Just David; and there are 
others of not dissimilar temper but very various in setting: When 
Knighthood Was in Flower (resurrected by the moving pictures 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Quo Vadis, The Day’s Work, The House of Mirth, The Call of the 
Wild, The Doctor, Tom Grogan, The House of a Thousand Candles, 
The Barrier, all held theirown. Trilby is a periodic star culminating 


about once every five years. The Mississippi Bubble and The 
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Crisis survive, but The Inside of the Cup and Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through are gone. The Virginian is more read than The Rosary 
or Seventeen or The Right of Way or Soldiers of Fortune. It is not 
necessary to list all the rest of the hundred. There are meritorious 
books among the bygone ‘“‘best sellers” but there is no need of 
dragging them forth to the light in order to convince us anew of 
the law of mutability. Out of all these books there are none except 
The Crisis, The Virginian, and The Call of the Wild which it is 
worth even to stop over. They are within the reach of adolescent 
sympathies, and are at least in some degree creative and written 
with workmanly skill. David Harum is the only other book that 
I can see which approaches them, and the sort of thing that David 
Harum does is done better and with a great deal else in Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

None of the three works which I have mentioned seems to me 
to be a work of genius. The Crisis is less imaginative life and power 
than the better of Scott’s novels. The Crisis simply applies to 
American conditions the essential structural principles and the 
imaginative method of Scott without the romance, the remoteness, 
and the charm of wonder. It is really sincere, intelligent, solidly 
conceived, and conscientiously wrought. Although it is nearer 
to us in time and nearer to us in subject than are the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott, it is farther from the interests of youth than 
Ivanhoe, provided the impatient interest of the reader is not forced 
to delay over the description and antiquarianism. Hence I should 
feel that The Crisis has no claim on the high-school curriculum. 

The Call of the Wild and The Virginian interpret the frontier 
each in its own way. It was the frontier spirit of which Lord 
Bryce spoke as peculiarly formative in the history of this country, 
an idea fruitfully applied by Professor Turner. The theme of that 
contact, along the frontier, of man and the wilderness and of 
civilized and savage life has attracted American writers over and 
over again. Cooper discovered it. I am not aware that South 
American literature presents any literary treatments of this theme. 
The interest of The Purple Land is very different. Australia and 
New Zealand have a similar background of experiences but not on 
the scale or with the picturesqueness or variety or intensity of 
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American and Canadian history. (Some of the Norse records as 
in the Landnamobok are the only parallels of which I think; and, 
by the way, much of the Norse literature ought to be made accessible 
to young Americans.) Hence very early in the high-school course 
London and Wister may have a place in leading up to Cooper and 
Bret Harte, or to Scott. 

If one looks outside of the list of best sellers at more of the 
distinguished fiction of the last quarter of a century I think he will 
find in American literature only one possible novel which would 
be a noble experience, if it could be assimilated, in the last year of 
the high-school course. ‘This is Ethan Frome. 

It ought to be possible to find some short stories to enrich the 
collections of that type of fiction which is used in the high school. 
Any book of short stories by any one author seems to me too much. 
I think that a whole book of Hawthorne’s strangely but hectically 
beautiful work is too much. It is too much to have a set of high- 
school students spend a long time with Poe, gloating over the victims 
of cruelty. There are only one or two good things in Irving’s 
Sketch Book, and certainly some of the recent short stories might 
find a place in a good collection, more rich and more various than 
could be made from any one author. O. Henry has no place at 
all in a high-school class. His matter is too trivial, and his 
humor too mechanical. Most of our recent short stories lack 
fundamental truth and genuine imaginative solidity. ‘They are 
snappy and clever but not human. But Mrs. Freeman and Kipling 
have each something vital to give a reader. 

It is absurd that a high-school course should contain no repre- 
sentatives of the English drama except the plays of Shakespeare. 
I cannot pretend to a sufficiently thorough acquaintance with the 
modern English drama to be sure what plays by recent authors are 
the best for high-school use in the classroom, and what are best 
fitted for dramatic presentation by high-school students. I am 
sure, however, that a useful selection can be made out of the follow- 
ing list: 

Galsworthy: The Silver Box, Justice, Strife (perhaps). 

Shaw: Androcles, You Never Can Tell (harder than it seems), The Devil’s 
Disciple (this is quite easy to approach and the theme is easily grasped by 
young people), St. Joan (ought at least to be considered). 
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Barry: Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire. 

Yeats: The Land of Heart’s Desire, The Green Helmet, The Hour Glass 
(perhaps), The Pot of Broth. 

Lady Gregory: Seven Plays (some of them). 

Singe: Riders to the Sea. 

Dunsany: The Gods of the Mountain, King Argimenes, The Lost Silk Hat. 

Alice Brown: Joint Owners in Spain. 

Charles Rann Kennedy: The Terrible Meek. 

John Drinkwater: X=o. 

St. John Ervine: Mixed Marriage. 


It is impossible that a good selection of short simple plays might 
help to bridge the very difficult gap between the romantic adventure 
of Scott’s Jvanhoe, which is read in the first year, and the character 
study of George Eliot’s Silas Marner, which is taken up ordinarily 
in the second year. I have not space or knowledge to discuss a 
choice of modern essays and modern poetry for use in secondary 
education, but I feel certain that there are both essays and poems 
which should find a place in high-school curricula. They must 
be chosen with a due consideration of many aspects of a problem 
which is not simple but complex and many-sided. After all, every 
book which is read or can be read in a high school is not a book of 
today but of yesterday, and it should be our hope that English 
literature will be continually providing new masterpieces, great 
enough perhaps even to crowd out some of the old. The present 
age, it may be, is not one of the great creative ages of the world, 
but neither is it degenerate or unimaginative. This is no moment 
of vacancy in English literature such as preceded the coming of 
Burns and Wordsworth at the end of the eighteenth century, or of 
Swift and Defoe at the end of the seventeenth century. 

High-school students have a right to live this present life; 
high-school students should certainly share in the great tradition, 
but they have a right to feel that that tradition is a living and 
continuous one, a tradition which lays the foundation for a great 
future quite as much as it retains the history of a great past. 











ORAL WORK AND DEMOCRACY 


D. DAVIS FARRINGTON 


A student of oral composition will ordinarily bring to a class 
period a wide variety of ideas during a term because of the teacher’s 
necessary encouragement of free expression. Unless the instructor 
seizes every opportunity to group related ideas so as to show their 
significance as parts of one of several big problems, little or no 
progress will be made in orienting the student to his environment 
inside or out of school; little impression will be made upon character, 
except a dilettante one of detrimental diffusion of interests; and 
little progress, beyond some technical skill, will be made in composi- 
tion asanart. For in every art the sine gua non is straight, contin- 
uous thinking. Without simplification and motivation, the result 
is mental and moral indigestion. 

Of the various unifying ideas possible, an excellent one is democ- 
racy if for no other reason than that it involves wide application 
from individual problems to problems of groups—ranging from 
student self-government to industrial, educational, and political 
problems of a nation. Always the issue involved is a burning one: 
granted government, shall the enforcing principle originate from 
within or without the individual of the group? From a few in 
power to many subordinates; or from the many in control to a few 
selected by them to execute their wishes? And always the intellec- 
tual conclusion reached will tend to function in character and con- 
duct. So varied is the application of the spirit of democracy to the 
manifold problems arising that this keynote running throughout a 
term never palls. Rather, its content becomes so rich and luminous 
that the usual outcome is for the majority of the students to choose, 
of their own volition, various phases for theme work. Such an 
unguided choice is another satisfactory test both of the progres- 
sive unification of the course and its efficient hold on the mental 
life of the student. 
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For the introduction into a composition course of such a cursory 
survey of social problems in relation to democracy, no apology 
need be made. The social ignorance of the present time demands it. 
As Professor Ellwood says: 

The first need of educated men and women, if they are to serve well the 
world, is social intelligence. ... . Men scarcely know even the simplest 
principles of successful living together. They still believe that human society 
can be organized upon the basis of power and self-interest. They still believe 
that conflict and force, rather than co-operation and love, must rule the world. 

The conditions of education in a democracy, moreover, demand 
such a survey because of the obligations students lay themselves 
under whether they receive their instruction in a public school or 
a private school with its scholarship and endowment system. What 
they freely accept in the interest of good citizenship, they must 
freely return in the interest of good citizenship. And were all this 
not sufficient, a course in oral composition, whose chief factors must 
needs be personality and environment, and in which clear thinking 
and adequate treatment are demanded, would degenerate into the 
dilettante sentimentality of art for art’s sake unless scope were 
permitted for vigorous reaction to democracy—the very atmosphere 
of our country. 

Before examples are given of the type of lesson possible for a 
teacher to plan, a word should be said about the conduct of the 
lesson. This, too, must be democratic in order that action and 
words be not contradictory. 

The classroom atmosphere itself should have as an important 
aim the producing of a laboratory spirit of intent concentration 
on one’s own phase of a subject, as well as keen interest in all other 
phases. This can best be attained by the freest kind of 
self-expression in interchange of thought and opinion, ending in 
rapid-fire discussion. Personality should stand out strongly at 
these times, unrepressed save by respect for others’ personalities. 
No grades should be given at such a session. Record, however, 
should be kept in a rollbook of adequate or inadequate presentation; 
and at the next recitation, or in private, the instructor may comment 
on the same. Early in the term, the class may suggest a list of 
topics for discussion and make selections subject to the voice of 
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the instructor. Further, the class may elect a chairman of the 
day, who presides over the next session. Not infrequently the 
instructor has the experience of being a silent listener in the rear 
of the room. If it is necessary for her to secure the floor to present 
additional information, or to inquire into the significance of facts 
already presented but inadequately treated, she should do so on 
the same terms as the students. Should the instructor be unavoid- 
ably absent or late to a class, nothing better measures the vitality 
of the course than to find the group self-organized, discussing a 
problem already raised at a previous session or presented by them- 
selves. Such a workshop atmosphere will be to students a delight, 
and to the instructor a test of growth. 

There follow two plans which have aroused much interest in 
students. The reading involved and the leading questions should 
be posted for two weeks previous. Later in the term the class 
may itself propose leading questions, after their nature has been 





appreciated; for instance by students writing down on a paper 
posted in a convenient corner of the room questions they would 
like to hear discussed. These the instructor may arrange before 
the period assigned, or the class may vote on their order of discus 
sion. In this way the composition course is well in line with modern 
educational theory which considers that ‘‘the educative process 
is a series of inner changes through which an individual is trans 
formed from an immature personality to a mature personality.” 
It emphasizes, not the traditional view of education as a preparatior 
for adult life, but the modern view of the student’s conscious dire 
tion of experience and thought. It seeks expression for present 
reactions to present problems of individual and race. 


ORAL: APPLICATION OF DEMOCRACY TO INDUSTRY 
Aim: Not so much to reach a conclusion on the subject, as to state the problem 
of industrial relations in terms of democracy. 
MATERIAL: Baker, Jndustrial Unrest, chaps. i, ii, iii, v, vi, xiii, xiv, xv, Xvi 
required reading for all. In addition, each chapter above assigned to 
a student for oral report in class. 

Special Reports: Example, Sherman Rogers, ‘‘Glass Bottles and 
Common Sense,” Outlook, June 14, 1922, or any current article of like 
nature, from magazines. 

Current newspaper reports on labor conditions, as the mining situation. 
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METHOD: Student chairman call for one-minute summaries of each of Baker’s 
chapters from student assigned to report each; and two-minute summaries 
of any special reports. 

Discussion, as class decides, may center on (a) more information 
presented on industrial relations or (6) one or more leading questions 
following, which should be posted for two weeks previous. 

LEADING QUESTIONS 
1. What should be the attitude of democracy toward work ? 

2. What should determine the relation of owners, management, and 
employees in a plant: force from without or force from within? (By 
force from without is meant determination of working policy resting 
in the hands of a group less than the majority; by force from within 
is meant co-operation of majority or all in formulating policy.) 

3. What qualifications respectively can a democratic community expect 
of owners? management? workers? 

4. What should be the aim of industry in a democracy ? 

5. What is your comment on this dictum: “In a capitalistic state, capital 
must accept full responsibility for the welfare of the group” ? 

6. How far is capital accepting this principle, beginning with a small 
capitalistic concern, like a community retail store, to large combina- 
tions ? 

7. What is to be said from the standpoint of democracy on methods of 
regulating industry like government control, minimum wage, workmen’s 
compensation, limitation of hours? unions? shop council system ? 
arbitration councils of various types and powers ? 


ORAL: EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

Atm: To discuss the relation of education to democracy. 

MATERIAL: Every student is expected to read any one of the following sections 
from Dewey’s Schools of Tomorrow: chap. ii, ‘““Fairhope’”’; chap. iii, “Colum- 
bus”; chap. vii, “Gary”; chap. viii, “Indianapolis”; pages 272-86, 
“Chicago and Ohio”; pp. 106-31, “‘Play’’; and one chapter from any one 
of the following books: Health Work in Schools, by Hoag and Tarman; or 
Open Air Crusade, by Kingsley; The Immigrant and the Community, Grace 
Abbott; The Problem of Vocational Training, Snedden; Schools and Society, 
Dewey. ‘Rural Schools,” one chapter from any book on subject, prefer- 
ably on the consolidation movement in the West. 

Mertuop: Class elect chairman of day as usual. Discussion on the following 
leading questions posted two weeks previous, class selecting one to start with. 

LEADING QUESTIONS 
1. What is the relation of education to democracy ? 

2. In a democracy, what standard of attainment should be required for 
cultural subjects, vocational subjects, civic subjects ? 
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. In a democracy, to what extent should student self-government be 


utilized from first grade up through college ? 


. What should be the relation of the school to the community ? 


National, state, community control of education: how interrelated ? 
What standard should be set for school boards ? 


. What changes in the present system are needed (1) to develop the 


personality of the child? (2) to fit the child for the community? 
(3) to lead him to consider schocl not as a preparation for life but life 
itself ? 


. In how far are the inequalities in opportunity for education in different 


sections of the United States justifiable? Is a remedy possible ? 


.B. Any experiments in education known to students should be used 


as illustrative material also, in addition to above. Any book may be sub- 
stituted anywhere, except for Schools of Tomorrow. 


ABILITY GROUPING AT SYRACUSE 


NORMAN J. WHITNEY 


While the practice of classifying students according to ability 
has been common in many places for a long time, the idea of adjust- 
ing the requirement and the course to the groups seems not to have 
become general. It is not my purpose to discuss the advantages 


tioning classes on the basis of ability, but merely to describe 


the plan we have worked out at Syracuse, with special reference to 
the problem of adjusting the course to the groups. 

English I is required of all Freshmen who are candidates for a 
degree from any of the nine colleges and schools of the university. 
Obviously students representing such a wide range of interests 
will be variously prepared in English. In spite of uniform entrance 
requirements our students are more unevenly prepared in English 
than in any other subject, and several years’ experience in reading 
and ‘ 


conferencing’ themes has led us to the conclusion that a 
weakness in our former method was due to the fact that we 


commenced building our college structure with little or no refer- 
ence to the foundations laid in high school. There were many 
and startling misfits. Our first problem, then, was to adjust 


And yet we wished 
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to avoid making our teaching “‘secondary” either in subject or 
method. Two things were necessary: to find out the ability of 
each student and to group students roughly, according to their 
ability. 

We began by giving what we have called the “Minimum 
Essentials Test.’’ This examination is for classificatory purposes 
only and has nothing to do with entrance requirements. It is 
given after registration and before the sectioning into classes of 
English I takes place. The examination consists of two parts. 
Part I aims to test the student’s acquaintance with the fundamentals 
of grammar; Part II is a theme, written under observation at the 
time of the examination. The questions in the test are grouped 
according to kind and so worded that they can be scored objectively. 
This scoring is done collectively by the staff—each member taking 
one question which he reads throughout all the papers. The 
themes are read and graded numerically by the most experienced 
readers in the faculty and these grades are averaged with the scores 
of the test papers to determine the Minimum Essentials Test 
grade. ‘The grades are then listed from the highest to the lowest 
and divided into three groups. The upper 123 per cent is desig- 
nated Group A. The lowest 25 per cent becomes Group C, and the 
remaining 62} per cent forms Group B. The exception to this 
somewhat mechanical process is that “any student noticeably 
deficient in either part will be assigned to Group C.” This dis- 
tribution may be objected to as being arbitrary, impersonal, and 
based on too little evidence; but experience covering a series of 
five similar tests, ratings of which have been diligently compared 
with high-school English averages, grades attained in college 
English, and, in one instance at least, with psychological tests, 
has convinced us that it is, on the whole, eminently fair and satis- 
factory. There are always, of course, misfits and mistakes. These 
are cared for by a probation system which makes it possible for a 
student who shows sufficient ability to be promoted during the 
first month at the recommendation of his instructor. Similarly, 
students who have been rated too high are demoted. Schedule 
complications are so many and great here as to make it impossible 
for us to make redistributions on any large scale after the original 
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division into classes has been made. Undoubtedly such a scheme 
of distribution works better with twelve hundred students than it 
would with one hundred or any smaller number; and with a small 
group, indeed, such system would scarcely be necessary. 

Our requirement differs for each of the three groups in quantity, 
and the method and content of the course is adapted to each. 
We thus avoid the, to us, objectionable classification, ‘sub- 
Freshmen.”’ No student is admitted to any college in the university 
who has not met the standard requirement in English and we 
merely require more “hours’’ of those less well prepared and fewer 
of those better equipped. There is no stigma attached to the lowest 
group; credit is given for the work in the usual manner. It is 
the regular thing; only the more fortunate are exempt from the 
full requirement. In other words, we reward the better students 


in proportion to their deserving; there is no penalty for the poorer. 


Group A students (those rated highest by the test and theme 
satisfy the university requirement for English I by completing 
three semester-hours of English I during their first term. Their 
course is known as the third semester of English I and consists 
of lectures, readings, themes, and memory work. ‘The lectures 
are given by the major professors of the department to large groups 
and are intended to be inspirational rather than informational. 
Such subjects as ‘Standards of Appreciation and Criticism in 
Literature,” “‘The Short Story,” “The Familiar Essay,” ‘‘The 
Novel,” ‘“‘The Drama,” and “Poetry” are discussed. ‘The reading 
follows an outline based upon the types suggested above and the 
selections are largely modern. The short story, the familiar 
essay, modern drama, and modern poetry are studied in class. A 
novel from an approved list is read outside of class and reviewed 
under the instructor’s guidance. This review is the single long 
theme or term paper of the course. Fifteen weekly themes (about 
two pages in length) are required. These themes are on subjects 
suggested by the literature under discussion—appreciations, 
résumés, imitations, etc. Students in this semester are required 
to memorize about one hundred and fifty lines of standard poetry. 
Freshmen classified as Group B begin their work in the “‘second 
semester” of the course and continue through the “third,” thus 
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accomplishing the usual six hours work. ‘‘The second semester,” 
to quote our Syllabus, ‘does not try to teach either rhetoric or 
literature but composition, and the emphasis is on the student’s 
writing.” There is no textbook. Each student is required to 
keep a notebook of the new material presented by the instructor 
at the beginning of each week, and of criticisms and suggestions 
for his writing. Some time is spent at the beginning of the term 
in learning the use of the library as a source of information, and 
a term paper of about two thousand words with bibliography, 
notes, and outline is required; but most of the time is spent on 
the actual problem of expressing ideas in writing. The composition 
is studied both as a whole and from the point of view of the para- 
graph unit. Selection and organization of material for the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose is stressed. Two class periods 
each week are devoted to this part of the work. During one of 
these periods a class theme is written, under observation and usually 
from a model. General class discussion is encouraged. ‘The third 
meeting is divided between the reading and criticism of returned 
themes and the careful assignment of the problem for the next 
weekly theme. There are fifteen of these, as in the third semester, 
and the list of “Theme Problems,” together with the system of 
revision and correction, is really the backbone of the semester’s 
work. During the second half of the term a great deal of attention 
is given to the study of language: English words, their history, 
meaning, and connotation, and the use of the dictionary. A brief 
outline of the second-semester course follows: 


I. First half 
a) The library: Lectures and problems in co-operation with the library 
staff. Note-taking; bibliographies; research. 
b) The whole composition: Sources of material; purpose in writing; 
arrangement of material; outlines; manuscript. 
c) The paragraph: A study of the paragraph as the unit of composition; 
kinds, uses, methods of development. 
II. Second half 
a) The study of language: An introduction to the history of our language; 
the study of words; use of the dictionary; style. 
b) Correspondence: Correct forms of social and friendly letters; business 
letters. 
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III. Themes 
a) The term paper: Bibliography, notes, outline, paper. (The subjects 
for these papers are chosen from an approved list and work is carried 
on over the greater part of the term. Each student has three theme 


conferences. ) 


b) The weekly themes: Fifteen problems are outlined and listed. They 
provide exercises in each of the different ‘‘ forms of discourse,’”’ including 
letters, but they are arranged with a view to allowing the greatest 
possible freedom for the varied interests of both instructor and student. 
These themes are never graded but are simply rejected or accepted, 
and marked accordingly. 

c) Class themes: One period in each week is devoted to the writing of 
class themes. Models, illustrating the problem the instructor wishes 
to present, are studied. Then follows the writing, after which sample 
themes are read and discussed. This may be “follow-up” work, 
backing up the criticisms made on weekly themes; or it may be advance 
preparation for the theme problem to follow. 

d) Correction and grading: The term paper is graded numerically 


and this grade constitutes 25 per cent of the final average. 


The short themes are simply marked plus if they are acceptable, 
and minus if they are not acceptable. Ten acceptable short themes 
are a fixed requirement for passing the course. 

Errors are indicated on the themes according to the ‘‘Century 
Handbook method.” The themes of each student are then filed 
in a folder, and are inspected by the instructor three times a semester 
at a conference with the student, who is required to write out the 
corrections and assigned exercises on the back of the theme page 
preceding each error. Misspellings are listed on a separate page 
at the back of the folder. 

This plan of grading has several advantages: it acts as an 
incentive to the student; it avoids for the instructor the difficulty 
of deciding an exact numerical grade for each theme; it determines, 
to a great extent, whether or not the student passes, and places 
the emphasis of the course where we think it belongs, on the writing 
aspect of the work; and we find that the plus-minus system, 
combined with the use of the concrete references in the Century 
Handbook, increases the student’s sense of his own responsibility 
for improvement and passing. The short or “ weekly-theme”’ 
grade at the end of the semester is in proportion to the number of 
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such themes accepted. It constitutes 25 per cent of the final 
average. Not all class themes are graded, but all grades given 
are included in the “class average’’—another 25 per cent of the 
final grade. 

The “first semester,’ required of Group C students only, is 
largely a course in sentences. Sentence analysis and sentence 
structure are emphasized. The fundamentals of grammar are 
reviewed and a grade of at least 90 per cent in spelling is required 
of each student. There are no themes. This semester gives but 
two hours credit and students are required to meet but twice a 
week, but the instructor gives three hours to each class. By 
meeting the whole section once each week for general assignment 
and discussion, and by dividing the students into two groups for 
alternate meetings on the two remaining periods, he is able to 
give careful drill work and close attention to individual needs. 
It has been found that Group C students are free, in the second 
semester, from many of the structural errors which embarrass the 
students who have not had this training. 

One of the first objections usually raised to a classificatory 
plan in a large university is the difficulty of scheduling within so 
many group limitations and requirements as must arise. While 
there are, undoubtedly, such problems, we have overcome them 
largely by deferring all assignment to English I sections until 
after the close of the general registration period for the university. 
The Freshmen register for English I only; no hour, room, or instruc- 
tor is designated. Then follows the minimum essentials test and 
a period of departmental registration. This delays the beginning 
of actual instruction about a week, but we find that no time is 
really lost, for once the classes are arranged they are completely 
organized and ready for work. 

Another problem that inevitably presents itself in connection 
with such a course is that of the just and equitable grading of 
students in various sections, groups, and colleges. We make 
every reasonable effort to secure the presentation of uniform subject- 
matter in all sections of the same group. Each instructor is free, 
however, in the main to develop his own method; for we believe 
firmly that the personality of the instructor is of prime importance 
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in all Freshman work. There is absolutely no distinction as to 


course or college. The lions and the lambs lie down together and 


fine arts, business administration, applied science, and liberal arts 


students sit together in the same sections. 

In grading we try to consider both the individual attainment 
and progress of the student and his comparative worth as ranked 
with that of all the Freshmen with whom he is in competition. 
The requirements for passing are three: 

1. A passing average—D, made up of four equal units; the 
class average, determined solely by the instructor; the term paper; 
the weekly themes; the final examination—uniform in all groups 
and graded collectively and anonymously. 

2. A passing weekly theme grade—ten acceptable weekly 
themes. A student who fails to meet this requirement, but whose 
average is otherwise 70 or above, is permitted to make up his theme 
deficiency within a limited period. 

3. A passing examination grade—D. A student who fails to 
pass the examination but who has satisfied the other requirements 
is allowed the privilege of one re-examination at the end of the 
following semester. Failing that, he must repeat the course. We 
regard this third requirement as an essential protection for the 
department against dishonesty in written work and pure bluff. 
Without it, students might frequently pass the course with an 
average not fairly earned in competition with other students. 

It should be noted that failure to meet both the second and 
third requirements results in absolute failure, regardless of the 
average grade. 

Thus far the requirements consider the measurement of individ- 
ual attainment only. Each instructor reports the average and 
unit grades of his students to the department which, through its 
committee on grading, reviews the whole and may recommend 
such changes as seem necessary for a reasonable distribution of 
grades for the whole group. Such changes are always made with 
due regard to the detailed report of the individual student’s work 
and with respect to the instructor’s report. We regard a distribu- 
tion of 25 per cent A’s and B’s; 50 per cent C’s; and 25 per cent 
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D’s, E’s, and F’s as normal, but vary from this considerably with 
different classes. 

Weare, as yet, in the experimental stages of this plan at Syracuse 
and we have no feeling that we have solved all the problems of 
English instruction. Indeed, to admit such a feeling would be 
to admit, at the same time, something worse than failure. But 
our experience has shown us that the plan has positive values and 


we are, we hope, progressing in the right direction. 


A LESSON SERIES: THE CORRELATION OF MUSIC 
AND LITERATURE 


A. LAURA McGREGOR 


A broad and well-balanced course in junior high school reading 
will include within the scope of its classroom presentation selections 
from the literature of information, from the literature of recreation, 
and from the literature of inspiration. In dealing with the first 
of these, the teacher is on familiar ground. Fabre’s Insect Adven- 
tures, for example, is reading collateral with the work of the children 
in elementary science, and the English teacher who uses it is con- 
cerned with modified study processes which involve answering 
questions, grasping the author’s main idea, organizing the facts 
presented, and interpreting through the recall of previously acquired 
information. 

The literature of recreation, which has as its main objective 
amusement and story gratification, offers even fewer difficulties. 
In general, when this type of material is being used— Huckleberry 
Finn, for example, or Captains Courageous—the teacher is 
confronted only with the problem of arousing the curiosity of the 
children through introductory procedures, after which the children 
read at their own rate for pleasure and satisfaction. Pupils may 
be asked to share their ideas and reactions when the book is com- 
pleted, but they suffer no interruption until the tale is told, the 
plot unraveled, the end attained. 
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For the literature of inspiration, on the other hand, a special 
technique should be evolved. Poetry that reveals the poet’s 
glimpse behind the veil of outward seeming, beautiful passages 
colored with the play of fancy and feeling, dramatic climaxes of 
emotion and of human behavior—these need to be removed from 
the level of the commonplace and placed upon the plane of art. 
They represent, not the materials of mental activity, but the mate 
rials of mental receptivity. They are the free gifts of genius to the 
spirits of children, not the lessons set for their brains and fingers 
to work out. 

In every course of study for every grade there are to be found 
one or two selections which bear the seal of the literature of inspira 
tion. It is neither desirable nor possible to establish a method of 
procedure with reference to these to be universally applied. Som 
times the teacher’s interpretative reading, full of rich understanding 
and admiration, will itself serve to reveal to the class unsuspected 
beauty. Sometimes an appropriate painting or piece of sculpture 
brought into the schoolroom will open a vista of imagination th: 
which the poem gleams with clearer light. Sometimes musi 
will set that silence of sympathetic mood which means deeper 
understanding. ‘The chief concern of the teacher is not to discover 
a uniform method of treatment, but rather to develop an experi 
mental attitude of mind toward the lesson of appreciation, so that 
when inspirational values have been discovered in the literature 
course routine activities will be abandoned, and the hour will be 
enhanced with some added grace of loveliness and charm. 

Experiments in the correlation of music and literature are 
particularly interesting, since the two arts have so many elements 
in common. Many teachers have already recognized the possi 
bilities of richer aesthetic experience through the alliance of these 
two modes of expression. The use of choice musical settings for 
lyric poetry, and the use of the musical theme in connection with 
dramatic readings are already familiar. ‘ Pippa’s Song”’ is learned 
as poetry and listened to as song; Rossini’s music for William Tell 
prepares the children for the alternating storm and calm in the 
human drama unfolded. There remains a use of music as a prelude 
to poetry merely to evoke the appropriate mood. Moods of gayety, 
solemnity, triumph, awe, or reverence, can be summoned at will 
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in the classroom by the use of carefully chosen musical selections, 
and once the atmosphere is created the poem speaks to the listening 
group with added power. 

The following lesson series represents a possible treatment of 
Longfellow’s “The Building of the Ship,” with a correlated musical 


cs 


setting. As a usual thing, only the familiar “Thou too sail on, 
O ship of State”’ passage is presented in school, but the entire poem 
is admirably suited for use in an eighth grade. It is full of poetic 
description, of symbolic imagery, of serene and noble thought. 
It is not too complex nor subtle for childish appreciation, and yet 
it has all the appeal of a great life-theme presented with dignity 
and poetic insight. The victrola records used in the lesson series 
were selected by one of the music teachers of the school after an 
analytical reading of the poem with the English teacher of the 
class for whom the study was intended. 


CORRELATION OF MUSIC AND LITERATURE 
“THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP’”’—LONGFELLOW 
(FIVE LESSONS) 
I. Setting—the sea (Scheherazade—Symphonic Suite No. 1, “‘Sinbad’s Ship,” 
Rimsky-Korsakow, A5878). 
a) Begin the lesson by playing the record. Let the children get from 
the music the picture of the joyous sea with its merry little ripples 
ship” 


“ 


glinting in the morning sun. Help them to distinguish the 
motive and let them picture the beautiful vessel sailing in stately 
fashion across the scene. 

b) Read to the children from the beginning of the poem through the line 
“Shall give my daughter unto thee.” 

c) Let individual children read “‘sea’’ lines and “‘ship’”’ lines showing how 
the poet does with words what the composer does with sounds. 

d) Play the “ship” motive on the record again and call the children’s 
attention to the repeated four-line “ship” theme in the poem. “Build 
me straight. . 


e) Close the lesson by letting the children read the entire section in concert. 


II. Love and labor (Souvenir, Drdla, A2186). 
a) Play the record presenting the love theme. 
1. Let the children give their mental picture of the maiden from the 
music. Call attention to the strain of sadness apparent, and suggest 
the strain of sadness in the lives of women whose men are seafarers. 
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2. Read to the children: 
Begin—‘‘ The master’s word.” 
“Far exceedeth all the rest.” 





Close 
b) Play the record illustrating the labor theme (J/ Trovatore , Verdi, “ Anvil 
Chorus,” A2426). 
1. Read to the children: 
Begin— Thus with the rising of the sun.”’ 
Close—“ Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless.” 
c) Let them find and read: 
1. Lines portraying the maiden. 
2. ‘“Labor’’ lines. 
d) Play the contrasting themes again and close the lesson by reading 
from the beginning of the poem through the line “ Filling his heart with 


memories sweet and endless.” 


The bridal (Wedding March, Mendelssohn, A5844). 
a) Play the “bridal” theme. Let the children suggest its meaning—joy, 
triumph, the future. 


Read to the children: 


b 


Begin—“ All is finished.” 
Close—‘‘ Something immortal still survives.”’ 

c) Let the children suggest passages of especial beauty in this section 
Re-read over and over (teacher, excellent readers, concert reading 
such passages as the ones here indicated by first lines: 

1. “Like unto ships far off at sea.” 
2. ‘‘She starts—she moves.”’ 
4. “Sail forth into the sea of life.”’ 
d) Close the lesson by reading to the children from the beginning of the 


poem through the line, ‘Something immortal still survives.’ 


Loyalty—the symbolic theme of the poem (Pomp and Circumstance March, 
Elgar, 35247A). 


a) Play the record suggesting the “loyalty” theme. Let the children 
suggest the strength, steadfastness of purpose, solemn triumph of the 
music. 


b) Read to the children: 
Begin—‘ Thou too sail on.” 
Close—“ Are all with thee.” 
Explain all the symbolic and historical meaning of this passage. Apply 

] 


‘ 


+ 


the lines beginning “‘Humanity with all its fears’ to the present-day 
situation in the world. 
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c) Have the children read the stanza slowly in concert trying to give in the 
reading the same effect of strength of purpose and solemnity that the 
music gives. 

d) Ask the children to memorize “Thou too sail on.” 

V. Red-letter day. 

a) Read the entire poem with full musical settings. 

b) Ask children to recite favorite passages. 

c) Read in concert. 

Begin—“ Like unto ships.” 
Close—‘ Are all with thee!”’ 


It is, of course, difficult to estimate the results of such a series 
of lessons. ‘That the class enjoyed the lessons, listened with appar- 
ent delight to both the music and the poetry, and looked forward 
with some degree of anticipation to the coming of the literature 
hour seemed to indicate that the procedure was successful. Several 
months later, in answering a survey question on a uniform city-wide 
test, two-thirds of the class wrote that they liked this poem the 
best of any that they had studied during the year, and quoted 
favorite passages from it. This again seemed to show that the 
aesthetic experience had proved appealing. No further judgment 
can be passed upon the results because no deliberate study was 
made of the efiects produced; but that children should have spent 
with evident pleasure a series of class periods under the refining 
and uplifting influence of the poem would perhaps indicate that in 
some such way through literature are developed those emotionalized 
ideas which we call ideals, and which we recognize as the hidden 


sources of noble conduct. 
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LEANING OVER BACKWARD 


In the Survey Graphic for January, Percy Mackaye deplores the 
miseducation of the Appalachian highlanders by school teachers who 


‘ 


are obsessed with the “correct,’”’ rather than the poetic, forms of speech. 
Some time since, Meredith Nicholson wondered, rather humorously, just 
why there should be so much agony as there is over the learning of gram 
mar; and he drew a rather unhumorous retort from a school man who has 
rhetorics and other exercise books to sell. Bernard Shaw is great enough 
to ignore all apostrophes in Back to Methusaleh; and the elegant Rebecca 
West uses the “like he was” for “as he was.’”’ One might go on, if it 
were worth it, to instance innumerable cases of “ violations’ for which 
authors of unquestioned literary standing are still inviolately peaceful. 
It is easy enough to tell the boy and girl that, although these men and 
women do make “mistakes,’’ they are not to commit, under any circum 
stances, the faults listed in their “‘minimals’’; no sensible boy or girl who 
reads the literature of his or her time will willingly consent to such a 
limitation. 

Will it not, then, be better to drop purism as presented in the gram- 
mars and rhetorics and admit the developing student to the privileges 
accorded the makers of this present-day literature? That it is a great 
literature is beyond question by now. When has the mighty American 
heart had such searching as since the beginning of this century? When 
has the real American in his family, at his club, or over his daily work 
of whatever nature been better realized? Suppose that the iconoclastic 
Shakespeare, who certainly assaulted the purism of his day, could walk 
the classroom of the average high school—what a smile would pass over 
his face as he witnessed the reduction of the members to the flat conform- 
ity of the spinster’s rule, and she not daring to put before her pupils a single 
sentence of her own for fear some impish youngster omitting his apostrophe 
or other “minimal” shame her by flinging down before her a burning 
thought or apt wording! Little chance of her being shamed, someone 
says, by the ordinary high-schoollad! But why? Because he is made to 
feel that the end of expression is to be correct, not to be thoughtful or 
vivid; and hence his natural impulse to invention is frozen. But does 
he become correct ? He does not, for there is no more need to do so than 
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to solve the present problem of getting a credit. To accomplish this 
he will meet requirements; but next term he will revert to the bliss of 
talking—and writing—the current idiom of street and store and news- 
paper, without having had aroused in him the passion for creation that 
of itself dissolves away the gross inpurities of language. 

May we not be guided by our past to dare our future in English 
composition? Instead of taking the writers of the Elizabethan, Han- 
overian, or Victorian eras, instead of taking the writers of England at all, 
may we not search through the scriptures of our own time for our gram- 
matic and rhetorical gospel? What I should like to see done is the 
compiling of a new set of principles based on current usage. On such a 
basis we should soon stop rebuking a lad for the “wrong” form of the 
‘me,” instead of the priggish “I,” and 


‘ 


verb “shall or will,’”’ for saying 
for sentences without verbs. We should, therefore, have more force to 
put into the more important matter of connectives, and into the still 
more important matter of vocabulary. We should work with the sym- 
pathy of the student who lives in the world that we often ignore; and 
he would work with more zest than he does. 

This is not a plea to do away with the “ Minimal List.” Certainly 
a lad will find, even in the most carelessly written newspaper items, little 
support for his infractions of the rule for number—to use only one of 
several instances that might be taken. Indeed a more liberal interpre- 
tation of rules allowing for tendencies as well as for the actual usage in 
vogue among us will strengthen our case for correctness. Many a boy 
who now is forced to repeat his work because of the present quarrel of 
the ancients with the moderns would make good at his first trial. Our 
work would take on a new dignity instead of being embarrassed by the 
charge that the teaching of English is the most costly of all the teaching 
in our schools, and often the most unsatisfactory. 

I contend that in making a faithful and painstaking effort to answer 
the requirements of the business and professional world we teachers of 
composition have leaned over backward; and that we must resume a 
normal position before we can make the desired progress. 

West HicH ScHOoL E. DUDLEY PARSONS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SUBJECTIVE EMPHASIS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
The teaching of composition must of necessity be largely objective. 
Such is the general content of the textbooks, and such inevitably must be 
the principal emphasis of the classroom. The system is sadly deficient. 
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A student, for example, may know the theory of short-story writing 
ever so well, and still never write a truly good short story. To the 
amazement not only of the student but often of the instructor as well 
the best short stories continue to be written by individuals who failed 
to take advantage of the elaborately devised methods which the class- 
room offers for excellence in this field. 

The inconsistency occurs in other lines of English endeavor. It is 
due, in many respects, to the assumption on the part of the pedagogical 
system that the rule and its objective execution are the most efficient 
method of instruction. The hope for more skilful teaching of composition 
lies in the apprehension, by teachers of English, of the fact that something 
more than objective emphasis is essential to inculcating the principles 
which govern written expression in the mind of the student. The 
teacher meets the problem squarely when he recognizes the value of the 
subjective in his instruction. 

Subjective teaching is indicative, nothing more. A case in point is 
furnished by the experience of a young college graduate who was 
appointed editor of an organization magazine. He forwarded a copy 
of his maiden issue to a former English instructor, together with a request 
for constructive criticism. Back came the reply: “Your magazine 
possesses splendid make-up, and is satisfactory in general news content; 
but your editorials lack depth and breadth.” Later the editor forwarded 
a second issue. Again came the unqualified comment: “ Your magazine 
possesses splendid make-up, and is satisfactory in general news content; 
but your editorials lack depth and breadth.” A third time the young 
man submitted his offering, and for the third time received the same 
unadorned criticism. ‘The fourth issue revealed a marked improvement 
in the depth and breadth of the editorial content. Yet no objective 
teaching had taken place; the instructor having relied entirely upon the 
power of subjective criticism. 

There are numerous applications of this method which can be adapted 
to the classroom. The purposeful teacher, while unable to utilize many 
devices, will seek at least to formulate and apply a few. Some system, no 
matter if it be felt that it is not totally adequate, is better than no system. 

The writer, after carefully analyzing several hundred high-school 
themes, found three subjective errors to be prevalent in the written 
expression of his students. These deficiencies were all inherent in the 
mentality rather than in the training of his pupils. 

It was discovered, for instance, that out of 620 sentences, selected 
at random, only 102—too small a percentage—were complex in structure. 
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The students were then introduced to the proposition that ‘the use of 
complex sentence structure indicates maturity of thought.” The set 
formula had the added happy advantage of appealing to the mental 
pride of the pupils. Subsequent themes were inspected with a view 
toward definite sentence-structure analysis, special emphasis being 
given to those papers which showed improved thought-structure. Addi- 
tional percentages were awarded to students who exhibited particular 
proficiency. A month later 212 out of 300 successive sentences were 
complex in structure. 

A second typical error indicated the youthful tendency toward 
exaggerated expression. A positive principle was again submitted, 
the statement this time claiming that “‘the persistent use of negative 
or superlative assertions indicates a dogmatic or an unreasoning mind.” 
This formula brought quicker results than the first, the exaggeration 
disappearing almost at once. Yet few of the pupils realized that they 
had unconsciously been taught a lesson in correct thinking. In this 
case a penalty was imposed for each violation of the stated principle. 

A third examination of the original themes showed that the students 
were treating the assigned subjects in a superficial manner. Simple 
sentences naturally indicated poverty of thought. Again a formula 
was devised. ‘‘The ability to reason abstractly indicates superior 
mentality.’”’ While the results of this experiment were not so plentiful 
as in the two previous cases, they were satisfactory enough to furnish 
adequate compensation for the effort. Some progress along this line 
had already been made through the inculcation of the first formula into 
the practical expression of the pupils. On the whole the experiments 
proved a gratifying success, as well as an interesting test. 

These suggestions are of course purely relative. Other teachers 
may think of other and better means of accomplishing similar results. 
The question, after all, is not one of particular method; it is one of some 
method. In time an adequate set of principles will undoubtedly be 
devised. For the present, however, the initiative rests with the individ- 
ual teacher. The conscientious instructor of composition will not be 
content to wait for belated methods; he will rather seek to work out for 
himself that method of procedure which his own experience assures him 
is the most helpful in aiding his students to better utilize their mental 
equipment. 

CHARLES S. WEBER 

WASHINGTON Hi1GH SCHOOL 
CEDAR Rapips, Iowa 
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BRIGHTENING THE CORNERS 

It has always seemed to me that all corners of English and American 
literature ought to be bright from love of the subject; but, with my 
English classes, brightness seems to be a relative matter. One particu- 
larly dark corner has been the writings of Benjamin Franklin. The 
didactic tone sounds “too good” and “too much like Sunday-school 
books.”’ To brighten this corner, I have tried the following plan for 
three years with a good measure of success: 

In connection with the study of the life of Franklin the pupils were 
assigned a selection from Poor Richard containing at least 100 proverbs. 
In the recitation period as many proverbs were recited as could be 
remembered from one reading. The pupils were then asked to look 
for pictures illustrating one or more proverbs. 

The results were unusually good. A few pupils drew their own 
illustrations. Most of the class, however, used the colored pictures 
in the advertising sections of current magazines. The illustrations had 
to be neatly mounted with the proverbs lettered or written underneath. 
Every pupil was interested in every other pupil’s illustration. ‘Great 
oaks from little acorns grow” was illustrated by the pictures of the 
original and present homes of a well-known business concern. A wolf 
standing in a snow drift, looking at a well lighted home, illustrated 
“At the working man’s home hunger looks in but dares not enter.”’ 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness” was most frequently used. ‘‘God 
helps those who help themselves” was applied and misapplied. The 
best of the posters literally brightened the corners of our classroom 
for the school reception to parents and new pupils. 

Whether the moral corners of these pupils have been brightened 
by this study I cannot say; but the pictures kept from year to year 
are of great interest to the succeeding classes. 

HELEN D. MAXWELL 


CHESTER HicH SCHOOL 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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EDITORIAL 


When some years ago we suggested the advisability of using 
language games in the high school, we were scornfully informed that 
they would not work above the primary grades. 


A Costl . , 
4 Even good grammar-grade teachers were quite sure 


Neglect ‘ 5 
that language games were too babyish a form of drill 


for their pupils. But we were right. 

Repeated successes have now proved that the language game, 
properly managed, is very useful in all grades through the first 
year of college. Proper management consists, first, in abandoning 
the prevalent foolish notion that the games are a device by which 
children learn without knowing it. The pupils should know as 
clearly as the teacher what it is they are to learn through a game 
and should have had preliminary instruction and even a bit of 
formal drill on the point. Such a procedure does not kill the play 
spirit but gives double motivation. The second essential in the 
conduct of this sort of drill is limitation of drill periods to ten minutes 
or less. No unusual personality or rare technical skill is required 
for success. 

Three prizes for the best games suitable to the ninth grade are 
offered by the English Journal—five dollars, a year’s free subscrip- 
tion, and a half-year’s free subscription to the Journal for first, 
second, and third best. No game already in print can be considered. 
The descriptions must not exceed 300 words in length and must 
reach the editor not later than November 15. Authors of any other 
games published will receive the half-year’s subscription. 

The best source of supply lies in the games already in vogue at 
young people’s parties. By a little adaptation many of them can 
be made to fit the schoolroom need. Frequently pupils who have 
had experience with this type of drill are better inventors than their 
teachers. Teachers who try the experiment will gain in the 
increased happiness and efficiency of their own class work more than 
the value of all the prizes. Even the losers will win. 
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The May issue of the Journal of the National Education A ssocia- 
tion contains a rather warm attack upon the silent-reading movement 
Oral as being destructive of literary perception and appreci- 
Reading and ation. ‘The author thinks we should go back to the 
Appreciation (J4_fashioned oral-reading method in our class work 
in literature. 

The grain of wheat in his bushel of chaff deserves recognition: 
good oral rendering does greatly increase the effectiveness of 
literature, especially of poetry. It by no means follows that all 
pupils should be asked, or allowed, to read real literature to their 
fellows. On the contrary, only those who, because of more than 
average ability or special coaching on the particular selection to be 
read, are likely to read excellently should be allowed to make the 
attempt. If it seems necessary to give instruction in oral reading 
in the junior or senior high school, the individual-help period is 
the time for it. Very frequently the teacher is the only one ca- 
pable of giving the literature satisfactory oral presentation. He 
should welcome such opportunities to serve, without any qualms 
about soft pedagogy. 

Mr. Duffield correctly asserts that exclusive emphasis upon the 
silent reading may leave pupils unable to hear the melody of litera- 
ture. But testimony is not lacking that many who were fairly 
trained to read aloud had no ear for what they read to themselves. 
In reading literature—especially poetry, but all literature in which 
style is an important element—pupils must be trained to listen 
with the mental ear, to attend to what the reading specialists call 
“inner speech.”” This attention does not in all cases come of itself, 
but must be stimulated by the teacher. 

Furthermore, the teacher must discriminate, and teach pupils 
to discriminate, between that which is by its very nature oral and 
that which is better silent. The ordinary informational prose of 
science, history, and mathematics is certainly best grasped when 
inner speech is ignored so far as possible. The same is true of the 
long reaches between the climaxes in most fiction. The humorous, 
the dramatic, the lyric, the melodious, the suggestive passages, 
need to be read aloud, and the easiest way for the teacher to explain 
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many an intricate sentence is through the pauses and inflections of 
the voice. For the rest, silence is golden. 





The reviewers have accorded hearty praise to Percy H. Boynton’s 
new volume of criticism, Some Contemporary Americans, and we 
hear that the book is selling well. The pride with 
which this fills us, is, we hope, pardonable. Professor 
Boynton’s book is composed chiefly of his series of 
articles on “‘Authors of Today,” written at the suggestion of the 
editor, expressly for the English Journal. So our first venture into 


Our 
Own Horn 


cc 


the field of contemporary letters stands approved. 

But our pride has further foundation. Note the two literary 
articles in this issue and then let us tell you that R. M. Lovett, 
literary editor of the New Republic; H. N. Canby, editor of the 
Saturday Review; Harriet Monroe, editor of Poetry; and J. B. 
Priestley, fiction critic of the London Mercury, are to contribute the 
other nine articles this year on ‘‘Literature of the Present.” The 
more you know of critical and literary magazines the more you are 
impressed by this list. We are fairly bursting with pride. We 
hope you don’t mind our strutting. 





The death of Joseph Conrad robs the world of one of its most 
abundant sources of beauty and power. He was only sixty-seven 
years of age. We begrudge death those three years 
which we are accustomed to regard as our minimal 
rights. Yet with the work he has left us in our hands, 
we cannot enter the plea of unfinished performance. 

Conrad’s life, well known in its main objective features, must 
have been a more vivid drama than any unfolded in his stories. Of 
this it is of course too early to speak. Biographies in plenty will be 
forthcoming, and no doubt among them the authentic Life. Antici- 
pation of this will be tempered by the knowledge that it must be 
unhastened. Meanwhile, in startling and moving coincidence, the 
moment of his passing ushers into the world the first full edition of 
his works. 


Joseph 
Conrad 






























NEWS AND NOTES 


THANKSGIVING MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English will occur at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, November 27-29, 
1924. Because of the ease with which St. Louis can be reached, the 
prospect of an unusually excellent program, and the vigorous advertising 
being done by the St. Louis local committee, there is reason to expect a 
large attendance. 

For the two general programs the following papers and addresses are 
promised: ‘‘President’s Address,” Essie Chamberlain; “Making Oral 
Composition Profitable,’ J. T. Marshman; “Teaching Students to 
Love Literature,’’ L. A. Sherman; ‘What Can English Teachers Do to 
Promote World-Peace ?”’ E. Estelle Downing; and an address or reading 
by a prominent author secured through the courtesy of the St. Louis 
Council. 

The High-School Section will hear on Friday afternoon eleven three- 
minute talks on “‘How I Teach Appreciation of Literature,’ and on 
Saturday morning four papers on diverse subjects. 

The College Section will meet both Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning and the Elementary-Junior High School Section Saturday 
only. 

On Thanksgiving afternoon there will be the usual meeting of the 
Board of Directors, and that evening a conference on some problems 
which local associations are facing. Arrangements have been made for 
an auto tour between meetings Saturday. 


THE WASHINGTON COUNCIL MEETING 


The National Council of Teachers of English held its usual summer 
platform meetings in connection with the N.E.A. Convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C. At the session of Tuesday afternoon, July 1, there were 
present by actual count somewhat more than two hundred, and the 
attendance on Thursday afternoon was considerably larger. Because 
of the time and place these audiences were composed largely of persons 
who cannot attend the annual meetings at Thanksgiving. Full credit 
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for the success of the meeting must go to President Blaisdell, who arranged 
and managed the program. Thanks are due to W. Verne Zahniser, of 
the Edinboro (Pa.) State Normal School, for furnishing reports to the 
press and sending the data for the account of the meeting. 

The first speaker of the Tuesday program was the president of the 
Council, Thomas C. Blaisdell, of the Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal 
School. Because he was to start August 27 on a world-tour and visit to 
his sons in Peking and Constantinople, Dr. Blaisdell delivered his 
president’s address at this time. His own summary follows: 


FACING THE FACTS 


Few of the men and women graduated within a month from our colleges 
can write a creditable business letter. Only an exceptional one can interest an 
audience for ten minutes as he talks about a familiar subject. Not many 
have the habit of reading anything except the sporting page. They came to 
college without these skills; they leave without them. College instruction 
in English lacks the practical, is abstract, is sometimes only vacuous vaporing 

“themes,” not letters and news “‘stories”; formal debating, not interesting 
and moving an audience. 

High schools, guided by college requirements, give three-quarters of their 
English time to cramming students with inconsequential facts so that they can 
prove they have read certain “classics.” Shouldn’t life rather than college 
entrance dominate high-school teaching? Wouldn’t a student able to write a 
potent business letter and with the reading habit, even if he had never read a 
“classic,” be better material for college instruction than is the Freshman of 
today? Wouldn’t the student who had given 200 three-minute extemporane- 
ous speeches out of his own experiences and thinking, with the aim of interesting 
his classmates, be a better Freshman than is the student who has analyzed 
Burke’s “Conciliation” ? 

Junior high schools and intermediate schools scatter too much. They 
should focus on fundamentals. They should habituate pupils to oral and 
written accuracy; they should have hundreds of exercises in oral self-expression, 
not reproduction, and in letter-writing; they should develop a love of reading. 

Until a national survey has determined aims for each type of school, high 
schools, forgetting college entrance, should teach the fundamentals that have 
not been taught earlier, and colleges should take students as they find them and 
teach them the English that they will need in life. 


Dr. George W. Gerwig, secretary of the Board of Education of Pitts- 
burgh, very kindly substituted for Miss Sara Muir, who was unexpectedly 
detained by the serious illness of her mother. The gist of Dr. Gerwig’s 
paper was as follows: 
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THE GREATEST WEAPON IN THE WORLD 


The greatest weapon is English, which is the most potent source of power 
in the American system of education, which is the greatest institution for human 
welfare ever created. Unfortunately English is not always well taught. The 
chief criticism by outsiders is that high-school graduates cannot write simple 
letters. We must correct this, and must eliminate the 25 per cent illiteracy 
of the nation. Children are marvelously responsive, and will do their part 
if they can be made to see the yet uncompleted mission of America in the world 
and the relation of their mastery of English to that mission. 

Effective teaching of English is possible only when the difference be- 
tween composition training and the reading of literature is understood 
and methods of teaching are adjusted to this difference. Literature is a matter 
of the emotions, of inspiration; and it must be so taught if it is to mold ideals 
and satisfy the demands of the heart as it should. Motivation is the key to 
effective instruction in any subject, because it harnesses the pupils’ own energy 
for the work to be done. Much more attention should be given to securing 
motivation. 

Some specific suggestions: (1) Give children throughout the grades our own 
best traditional literature as they grow up to it. Secure through them from 
their parents the best of European folklore. (2) Get foreign-language papers 
to print in parallel columns foreign and English versions of passages embodying 
American ideals. (3) Encourage the introduction of typewriting and stenog- 
raphy in the ninth grade for their cultural as well as their utili 
(4) Motivate. 


‘ 


rian value. 


This program concluded with an address by Charles Moore, acting 
chief of the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress, and immedi- 
ately afterward many of those present accepted Dr. Moore’s invitation 
to inspect the library and to examine some of the rare manuscripts. 
His paper appears here in full: 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


There is a strange feeling of intimacy that comes, like an emanation, from 
amanuscript. I felt near to George Washington when I saw how he had struck 
out of a proposed address to a band of Indians Secretary of War Knox’s saluta- 
tion “Dear Brethren,” and had written in “Dear Children.”” He knew Indian 
nature. To them he was the Great Father. 

One of the great literary achievements of our times was the memoirs of 
General Grant, written in illness to avert undeserved financial disaster then 
impending to self and family. These memoirs have qualities of sincerity, 
simplicity, terseness, vigor, and directness that lift them into the realm of 
literature. Indeed devotees of the theory of the impossible maintain that an 
unlettered soldier could not have written them without aid; yet whosoever 
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studies General Grant’s reports from the field shall find all the qualities of style 
that make notable the memoirs; and he who will may examine the manuscript, 
with its elisions, interlineations and alterations, all in General Grant’s hand- 
writing. 

Joseph G. Cannon—familiarly known to the country as Uncle Joe—was 
patiently suffering speeches in the House of Representatives one day when he 
was anxious to reach a vote on the bill under consideration. 

“What is Mr. ———— talking about ?”’ asked one of the members. 

“T don’t know,” drawled Uncle Joe, “but it sounds awful pretty.” 

Cords and cords of “awfully pretty” speeches overload the Congressional 
Record—speeches which influence no votes in matters of legislation, and which 
would drive an intelligent constituent, if they should chance to read them, to 
vote for the other—for any other—candidate. 

Yet in both Senate and House, as in the British Parliament or any other 
free legislative body, the member who knows his subject and can state his knowl- 
edge clearly and distinctly will command attention and influence legislation. 
It is said that Senator Redfield Proctor’s two days’ speech in the Senate had 
as much effect as the blowing up of the “ Maine” in precipitating the war with 
Spain—a speech made up entirely of a relation of facts and impressions obtained 
from intelligent, first-hand observation of conditions in Cuba. Senator 
Proctor was incapable of oratory, taking that word in its most elastic sense. 
Yet his speech accomplished what few speeches do accomplish—it changed votes. 
It was the effective, fervent recital of facts; but it never will receive the atten- 
tion of students of English literature. 

Today, by common consent, mastery of English is conceded to Abraham 
Lincoln, notably in the “Gettysburg Address” and the ‘Second Inaugural.” 
The manuscripts of these pre-eminent works are in the library of Congress, 
where they are the object of unremitting study by historians and other scholars. 
The fact that they are inscribed on the walls of the Lincoln Memorial brings 
them daily to the attention of thousands of people. In those sacred precincts 
one Sunday morning I heard them read by Julia Marlowe (Mrs. Sothern), 
whose marvelous voice brought out the musical quality inherent in those memo- 
rable sentences, giving wings to the words. 

No analysis is adequate to disclose the full reason of the effectiveness of 
those two masterpieces. But it is certain that the words welled up from the 
depths of a great soul that was bearing the burdens of the nation. Through 
the agony of peril flow trust in God and faith in humanity. So much for the 
spiritual content, which no other person could then furnish. 

The ‘Gettysburg Address’ contains fewer than 300 words. The first 
draft was written in the White House—the Executive Mansion, as it was thén 
called. Probably Wayne MacVeagh saw Mr. Lincoln, in the train, on the way 
to Gettysburg, try to recast some of the sentences. For this purpose he used 
a pencil and the back of an envelope. Arriving in Gettysburg, Mr. Lincoln 
again settled to the task of revision. The first page written in ink satisfied 
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him. The second page he rewrote (Nicolay tells us) on a fresh sheet of paper 


Then, since the first and second pages were improperly joined, he made a fair 


copy, longer than the first; and this fair copy is almost, but not quite, as he 
delivered the address. 

There were two significant words added on the platform. As he looked 
down upon that sea of faces and read upon them the emotions his presence and 
his words were evoking, he was lifted into the highest communion. So came 


“cc 


the consecration: . . that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom.” The phrase ‘‘under God” was inserted—instinctively it may be. 
No one can tell why. The words appear for the first time in all stenographic 
reports; and they are retained in the three autograph copies Mr. Lincoln made 
subsequently. 

Thrice he was interrupted by applause, and when he finished the pent-up 
feelings of the multitude burst into cheering. He had made an offering to 
the Lord and his people stood with him at the altar. 

The “‘ Gettysburg Address” embodies two qualities: depth of true emotion, 
expressed in enduring form. It stands on the firm ground of experience, of 
fitness to the special occasion, of sympathy with the emotions of the auditors 
From this vantage ground it rises on winged words into the realm beyond time 
and space. 

To you teachers and students of English, I commend the manuscript treas 
ures of the Library of Congress, for there you walk hand in hand with great 


souls. 


The Thursday program began with an inspiring address by Clarence 
Stratton, director of English in the high schools of Cleveland, and 
chairman of the Council’s Committee on Plays. His own abstract 
follows: 


DRAMA AND THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 

Names of dramatists in all literatures are as well known as those of other 
authors, yet for a long time drama was not accorded a proportionate recognition 
in schools. Old prejudices die slowly. Drama in high school was used for 
every purpose except knowledge and appreciation of one of the greatest forms 
of art. From plays, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, morals, even ethics 
were taught. 

Gradually a saner attitude. The old Puritan prejudice has waned. Even 
moving pictures have not displaced drama as a living form. An encouraging 
sign is that in many countries the best plays are as successful as the poorer 
ones. There is an intelligent and intellectual public for great drama. 

Teachers are more and more reflecting this general recognition. Classic 
and modern plays, long and one-act plays are read in schools. Dramatization 
has been utilized in teaching practically all subjects. 
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Study does not end with reading. Schools produce plays. In spite of 
attacks upon the level of plays chosen by schools, there is a marked rise in all 
parts of the country. ‘Teachers had to be trained to understand real drama, 
then they had to develop enough courage to attempt the better plays. Most 
difficult, the audiences had to be educated. Last of all, many school boards 
had to be cajoled into providing adequate auditoriums and stages, and archi- 
tects had to be shown how to design these (many school designers are still 
behind in this). 

The gratifying results are due to the quiet perseverance of teachers of 
English. They have inaugurated play production where none had been 
allowed; they have shown hesitant principals that depravity will not follow 
the acting of boys and girls together; they have satisfied desires of starved 
communities; they have made the plays of Aristophanes, Moliére, Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Barrie, Galsworthy, Shaw, and a host of others absorbing 


realities. 


John J. Tigert, United States commissioner of education, was to have 
been the next speaker, but his secretary had scheduled him for two meet- 
ings at the same moment—and he chose the other. His assistant, 
George F. Zook, brought his greetings to the Council and spoke pleasantly 
for a few minutes. 

The third number was a talk by Florence A. Marsh, in charge of 
the auditorium work in Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit. The 
Detroit schools have emphasized the auditorium more than any others in 
the country, scheduling every child there several times each week. From 
her full experience Miss Marsh illustrated her points very freely. In 


outline she said: 
ENGLISH IN THE AUDITORIUM 


lhe auditorium should be a laboratory, a place for the use of boys and girls, 
a place for practice in clear, logical speech, and a place for entertainment. It 
should mot be used as a parking place for overflow classes. The movies that 
have a historical basis but are not historically true in respect to periods, dress, 
customs, etc., are to be deplored, as is the fact that many movies are not suit- 
able for children of the ages of those in the grades. As a result, children of the 
grades are becoming more sophisticated than their teachers. Dramatization 
of the classics is much more worth while than modern material. Teachers 
need to attend children’s plays and participate in child play in order to get 
the child’s viewpoint. Children of Jewish and Russian parentage are usually 
gifted dramatically and can write and act plays. Teachers of history have 
a wonderful opportunity for co-operation with teachers of English in the field 
of dramatization. Children should have a chance to express themselves 
spontaneously. Such expression may be crude with poor English and wrong 
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spellings but it is alive. Humor and imagination are the most precious things 
that can be cultivated in a child. They are the qualities that make life worth 
living. 

Miss Marsh took a considerable portion of her time to read some of the 
results obtained by her in dramatization in the seventh and eighth grades. 


Miss Marsh was followed by Frank Aydelotte, now president of 
Swarthmore College but formerly a teacher of English. He spoke about 
as follows: 


HONORS WORK AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


The most remarkable academic phenomenon of the present day is the rapid 
development of the so-called “‘ honors courses”! in American colleges and univer- 
sities. The whole improvement is one which brings emphasis on quality rather 
than quantity, upon independence instead of docility, upon thoroughness as 
opposed to superficiality. It is an improvement which seems destined to 
break the academic lock step and to allow our best and most ambitious students 
to go as fast and as far as they like. It is an improvement which has in my 
opinion a particular application and value to the teaching of English. 

In our colleges and universities at present the academic pace is necessarily 
set by the average student. Our special efforts, in so far as we make them at 
all, are likely to be for the purpose of helping poor students to come up to this 
average pace. Our keenest students, who might go much faster than the aver 
age, are neglected. They are never pushed hard enough to do their best work, 


and they find outlet for their superfluous energies in what are called “college 
activities.” 

The whole proposition of the honors courses which are being set up in so 
many of our colleges and universities is to give to the best and the most ambi 
tious students a harder program, more worthy of their mettle together with more 
severe examinations and some kind of distinction with their degree proportioned 
to their deserts. The honors program gives to these better students not merely 
a larger quantity but a different kind of work. It gives its rewards not pri- 
marily to the quality of docility which distinguishes the grind but rather to 
the quality of independence and initiative and perseverance which are of infi- 
nitely more value in after-life. To that end, honors programs put less emphasis 
to attendance in classes and to frequent tests and papers. Honors students 
use fewer textbooks and more real books. They attack their work in larger 
bits and are expected to do it more thoroughly. 

A student is admitted to the typical honors course at the beginning of 
his Junior year. At this time he is given a printed statement of the ground 
which he will be expected to cover in the two succeeding years, and over which 
he will be examined two years hence. The matter of attendance at classes is 


* See English Journal (March 1923), pp. 160 ff.—Epiror. 
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largely voluntary. He ordinarily does not take the regular semester examina- 
tions but instead bends all his efforts under the individual advice and instruction 
of his professors to prepare himself for the very severe examinations at the end 
of his Senior year. He must do far more planning for himself than is or could be 
expected of the ordinary student, and if he is successful he gains, aside from the 
knowledge which he acquires, a habit of individual work, an ability to attack 
problems for himself and a certain independent citizenship in the intellectual 
world which is the mark of a well-educated man. 

This method of instruction seems to me to be particularly significant for the 
study of English where success depends more upon thought than upon informa- 
tion. The subject of English suffers, it seems to me, as very few others do 
from the hard and fast academic routine. It is almost impossible to cut up 
English Literature into such bits as will be suitable for daily assignment and 
recitation. The writing of our students is likely to lose rather than to gain 
from exercises which are too frequent, too short, and too superficial. By a 
system of instruction such as I have indicated all these difficulties can be met. 
Students can use the works of the authors which they are studying rather than 
classroom texts. Their writing can take the form of longer, more carefully 
prepared, and more significant essays on the work which they are doing, and 
most important of all the freedom of such a course offers the opportunity for 
that wide reading and careful thought without which any instruction in English 
Literature will lose most of its value. 


The concluding feature of the meeting was a plea to “Preserve 
Language from Pollution,” by G. A. Lyon, associate editor of the Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C. His paper, which greatly impressed his audi- 


ence, follows: 


PRESERVE THE LANGUAGE FROM POLLUTION 

Nobody realizes the urgent need of the careful and thorough training of 
young Americans in the English language by the schools of the country more 
keenly than those who are daily engaged in the publication of the chief 
medium of communication, the chief reading material of the people, the news- 
paper. I am asked to address you, as a newspaper man, on the subject of 
the preservation of our language from pollution. It may seem strange to you, 
as it seemed strange to me when the invitation reached me, that such an as- 
signment should come to one who is associated with that medium which is the 
subject of deep reproach as deficient in thoroughness in strict propriety of 
speech. Upon reflection, however, I have come to the conclusion that I may 
be able to put the case to you convincingly, possibly to good effect, the case 
of our English speech, from the point of view of a representative of the press. 

Let me start with statistics, a favorite basis of argument. The latest 
reports of the American Newspaper Publishers Association state that every 
morning 11,000,000 copies of newspapers are printed and circulated in this 
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country and every afternoon 19,000,000 copies, a total in the course of the day 
of 30,000,000 copies. That gives an average of one newspaper for less than 
every four persons, of all ages, in the United States daily. And every Sunday 
there are printed and circulated 21,000,000 copies of veritable newspaper 
magazines, or one copy for every five and a third persons in the country. 

This enormous product of the printing presses is the major, and in the case 
of many millions of the people the sole, reading matter of Americans. There 
are millions of people who read nothing else than newspapers. To the extent 
that the newspaper is well written, the language taste of the people is affected 
for good. To the extent that it is shabbily and slovenly written, it affects their 
taste for ill. 

I do not wish to stand as an apologist for the sins of the press in the mat- 
ter of the quality of its English. Rather do I desire to explain the conditions 
that have made for the carelessness with which it presents the language in 
print for the consumption of the people. In the earlier days of small papers, 
before the invention of the typesetting machine and the development of the 
rotary press, when typographical conditions forced the printing of sheets of 
four and eight and on rare occasions twelve and sixteen pages daily, there 
was time to be careful, time to write with discrimination. But with those 
labor-saving devices came speed and with speed came larger products and with 
larger products came haste and with haste came errors that could not be cor 
rected. 

It is the earnest desire of the editors of the American press to preserve the 
language in its purity, to present it to their readers in the best form, to set the 
highest possible standard of style. I cannot say, in truth, a// editors. There 
are exceptions. But with those few exceptions the wish of those responsible 


for the conduct of the press is to maintain the language standards. ‘They are 
handicapped by two factors: the tendency toward colloquialism, which seems 
to suit the taste of a large number of readers, and the inadequate training of 


the younger generation of newspaper writers in the essentials of style and vo 
cabulary. 

In the hurry that is unhappily the condition in which newspapers are 
written, much depends upon the usage of the writers. If those who compose 


ews articles of local origin 


the dispatches that are sent over the wires, or the n 
are well grounded in English composition, are well supplied with words, the 
product is good. If they are deficient, if their training has been slack, if they 
have not been thoroughly drilled in grammar so that all phrases, clauses, and 
sentences are perfectly formed without thought or hesitation, and especially 
if their store of words is small, the product is poor. Imperfect sentences will 
get into print. Crude expressions will appear. Dull aridity of word-usage 
will mar the pages of print. 

But, you may ask, where are the “‘editors’’ whose task it is to revise and 


perfect the copy of the reporters and correspondents? They are hard at work 
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getting the copy in mechanical form for the printer, writing heads—and often 
very bad heads—hampered by restrictions of space and time, and often, sad 
to say, themselves deficient in taste or style or that special gift of ability to 
take another’s writing and put the breath of life into it by revision. 

You who are teachers know well enough how hard it is to re-write poor 
copy into good copy. It takes time. It is easier to throw it away and write 
‘city editors” with the 


it allanew. Think, then, of the harried ‘‘desk men” or 
specter of Time constantly menacing them, trying to get style into the crudities 
of the juvenile reporters or the hard-and-fast habits of the elder ones who have 
learned their lessons in English in a newspaper office, wonderful newsmen but 
elementary writers 

Editing nowadays consists chiefly of curtailment, adjustment, and the 
avoidance of libel. In the more favorable circumstances of the smaller-press 
product, when there were no multiple editions, few if any ‘“‘make-overs”’ 

when in short the simple life was led in the newspaper offices—painstaking 
correction of style and language was possible. Reporters could be individually 
trained by conscientious and kindly mentors. It was possible to develop 
“style” in a newcomer in the game. It was regarded as well worth while to 
point out errors correctively and instructively, to take a piece of bad copy and 
drill into the offender the things to avoid and the things to seek. In short, 
it was then possible for those who cherished the ideal of well-written newspaper 
matter to educate the youth of the print shop. 

But that day has gone with the small paper and the single edition, gone with 
the old-time city editor who prided himself on the care with which every piece 
of copy reached the printer’s hands. And the young reporter of today comes 
to the editor not as raw material, save for certain fundamentals of news seeking 
and selection, which are the prime essentials of reportership, but as finished 
products in respect to writing skill. If by rare chance he gains the interest 
of an older person with time to “bother with him,” as might be said, he is 
fortunate. If he is a lively fellow, capable of covering ground, gifted with 
accuracy, indefatigable, faithful to his assignment, he is rated as worthy, 
although his vocabulary may be narrow and his style crude and his colloquial- 
isms atrocious. 

So here we come to the point of my plea. Will not the teachers of English 
in the schools of this country consider themselves as enlisted in a campaign 
for the preservation of the language as it is presented to the American people 
through their major medium of expression, the newspaper—that monster 
product of 30,000,000 copies put into the hands of men, women, and children 
every day? 

Give every pupil a sound foundation of understanding of the appreciation 
for the basic rules of sentence-making. Give every pupil the widest possible 
vocabulary. Train him in the keenest appreciation of the sancity of correct 


speech. Imbue him with a horror of slang, as mere slang, of ‘smart’’ distor- 
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tions of speech, of the veritable lewdness of language which prevails in the ranks 
of the younger people of today. Make him dread the prospect of verbal 
starvation by showing him the riches that lie within the covers of the dictionary 
In general, enlist him as a soldier in the campaign against bad English. 

If this is done, then will the American press, which draws its recruits almost 
directly from the schools, particularly the public schools, be supplied with 
writers who will need no training outside of the rudiments of news gathering. 
Then will the style of the printed pages which reach the people daily in such 
tremendous numbers be improved. Then will the taste of the people in turn 
be improved. Then will the American press be in truth an educational factor 

Just two days ago I had the privilege of putting into print and presenting 
on the editorial page of the Star a poem by a man who stands in this community 
as a guiding light of culture, Justice Wendell Phillips Stafford. It was written 
some years ago, but was brought forth by him and sent to me for print as 
appropriate perhaps to the meeting of this great association of educators. 
Permit me to read it as my conclusion, inasmuch as it so wonderfully expresses 
the hope and wish of every const ientious American newspaper editor that 
everybody should grow in knowledge of that book, which is to so many a sealed 
volume, the Dictionary: 


ON A DICTIONARY 
DEDICATED TO THE N.E.A 


These are the quarries whence brave thought shall build 
Truth’s towering temples. On this palette curl 
‘he colors for all pictures. In this grove 
The songs of ages wait, like sleeping birds, 
The coming of the sunrise. Words are here 
That will make lightnings in the eyes of men, 
Escaping the right hand of some new Jove, 
Whose left hand throttles the thunder, ’Tis the arsenal 
Where rust old blades new battles will make bright 
It is the granary whose hoarded seed, 
Sown by some broad-armed Nile, will burst the bins 
Of Egypt. Here are words that drudged for men 
And shall be kings hereafter—ermined words 
That shall wear rags. This is the unbent bow 
Ulyssses’ hand must supple; ’tis the unswung sword 
Whose hilt proclaims: ‘‘I wait for him who can.” 
The atoms of all thought are whirling here; 
Out of this chaos let a world be born, 
Again the morning stars will sing together, 
And all the sons of God will shout for joy. 


—WENDELL P. STAFFORD 
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NEBRASKA CHAPTERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The program of District 1, meeting at Omaha, March 13, 1924, 
Miss Elizabeth Babcock presiding, was as follows: 

1. “The College Professor and Secondary Schools,” Dr. Louise Pounpn, 
University of Nebraska. 

Discussion by Miss BRookins, Omaha Technical High School. 

2. “Objectives for English Composition Teachers,’’ C. S. Hopson, Principal, 
Kearney High School. 

Discussion by ELISABETH WITTMAN, Lincoln High School. 

3. “How Our Library Serves Our English Classes,’ Miss Jesste Towne, 
Omaha Central High School. 

Discussion by Miss Rutu Watson, York High School. 

4. “The Poorly Prepared Student,’”’ Miss Evetyn DupLey, Omaha Central 

High School. 

BANQUET 
“Report on Detroit Meeting,’”’ Miss SARAH T. Mutr, Lincoln High School. 
Address: ‘“‘The Spirit of Modernism in Art,” Dr. H. B. ALEXANDER, 

University of Nebraska. 

The Sixth District Meeting took place at Scottsbluff. Among the 
best of the papers presented there were “The Modern Novel in High- 
School Courses,” by Elizabeth Babcock; ‘Best Use of Time in Correct- 
ing English Papers,” by Bessie Brenizerm; and “ How to Secure Better 
Results from the Teaching of English in Rural Schools,” by Mrs. Alice 


Roesch. 


DISTRICT V. STATE-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

The Executive Committee of the English Teachers’ Association of 
New York, meeting at Syracuse last April and discussing the advantages 
of statewide organization of English teachers versus the district system 
recently adopted by the general association, formulated a plea for some 
form of statewide organization on the ground of common interests 
needing the support of the English teachers of the whole state. A 
plan was suggested to the effect that each regional organization at the 
time of the district meeting elect two delegates to attend a general state 
meeting, to be held at the time and place of meeting of the general associ- 
ation, thus providing a miniature House of Delegates which could deter- 
mine on a method of carrying on the general English meeting and attend 
to such matters as the financing of the Bulletin. 
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PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL POEMS 


The Southern Methodist University, through the generosity of Mr. 
William Russell Clark, offers for 1925, as for the past three years, three 
prizes for original poems from college students: (1) a prize of $100 open 
to all American undergraduates; (2) a prize of $50 open only to under- 
graduates in Texas colleges and universities; and (3) a prize of $25 open 
only to students of the Southern Methodist University. The contest 
closes in March, 1925. Contestants must send three typewritten copies 
and an official statement certifying that the author is a bona fide resident 
undergraduate during the school year of 1924-25. No contestant may 
submit more than 200 lines. Manuscript should be sent to Jay B. 
Hubbell, Lilly Professor of English, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 


THE PERIODICALS 


English and the Social Sciences in the High School. Thomas W. 
Gosling. Journal of Educational Method, May 1924. Much as the 
high school has achieved in fitting education to life, our criminal records 
convict it of failure to set up satisfactory ideals of social service. To be 
efficacious, recognition of individual differences must take on the form 
of care for the development of personality and for the direction of per- 
sonality to social ends. The crux in all this is the development of judg- 
ment. English and the social sciences offer the best opportunity to 
this end, if only the teachers of these subjects do not lose themselves in 
a morass of detail, but concentrate on the larger issues. Only when the 
ideal of social service permeates all teaching and all learning will results 
be adequate. The standard of adequacy will then be not quantity of 
knowledge, but use of knowledge. Some kind of integration of studies is 
a crying need of secondary education; an intimate type of integration 
is presented by the common appeals and opportunities afforded by the 
subjects of English and the social studies. 

A New Treatment of Debate. George Wolfson. Bulletin of High 
Points, New York, March, 1924. <A stenographic report of the method 
and content of a course. The class is informed that this is a course in 
thinking; the first half consists of lectures on the parts of the debate. 
While this is going on, the members of the class pair themselves and each 
pair chooses a topic for debate, prepares the first part, which the lectures 
have already developed, and in turn presents it. The second half con- 
sists of the debates. Intensive discussion takes place on why people 
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argue, how to present a case, the nature of proof, sources of evidence, 
the technique of rebuttal, etc. 

Debate Coaching in High School—Benefits and Methods. Ruth E. 
Huston. Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, April, 1924. Very 
onerous job, this, yet most worth while. The current objections are 
none of them valid, except in rare and isolated cases. They are entirely 
overridden by the benefits of the requirements: correlation, organization, 
and use of knowledge already acquired; discovery of new material and 
new sources of material; respect for evidence, etc., etc. Among the 
methods to be stressed is series of tryouts. Other tests must take care 
of health, scholarship, dependability, capacity for hard work. Alter- 
nating teams are to be desired. 

Discussion of Professor Leonard’s “Dangers of the True-False Test 
in English.” Bulletin of the Lllinois Association of Teachers of English. 
Miss Alice J. DuBreuil replies to Professor Leonard’s strictures on the 
true-false test that while it does put the wrong form before the pupil 
and while it is always confusing in the sense of raising a question in the 
pupil’s mind, it does not introduce the pupil to the wrong form and does 
afford opportunity for emphasizing the right immediately after it has 
been given. Its chief value is economy. Some negative statements are 
admissible and desirable because, demanding more intelligence than 
the positive, they test out the abler members of the class. Double 
statement is not always objectionable. All statements cannot be of 
equal value in this or any other test. Opinion bulwarked by authority 
and previously discussed in class for its values should be legitimate 
material for yes-no questions. Professor Leonard rejoins that tests 
now in process of completion will settle some of these points. Meanwhile 
it seems to him unfortunate to burden this form of test too heavily. 
The best questions are those submitted by pupils themselves. Guessing 
may be cannily avoided by asking two contradictory questions on all 
points of importance. 

Supervised Study in English. Ernest Hanes. School Review, May, 
1924. Three types of activity are carried on in the English Department 
of the University of Chicago High School: (1) For the acquisition of 
principles of usage and composition, the work is highly individualized; 
after a preliminary test and the presentation by the teacher to the class, 
or to groups, of the principles to be worked out, each pupil is given a 
number of exercises which he handles either with or without the help of a 
textbook, the teacher moving quietly from one to another, answering or 


asking questions. There is no recitation, no group testing. (2) In the 
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literature period, silent reading is the prevailing activity. The work is 
divided into units of instruction according to types or subject-matter. 
The books are on tables; the chairs are placed as in a sitting-room, and 
conversation is somewhat freely permitted. (3) In preparation of the 
third type of work, reading for the definite purpose of organizing and 
presenting material in written or oral form, the teacher often reads selec- 
tions that might be useful or advertises some book or article; there are 
round-table discussions, oral reports, dramatization, original work of 
sorts—poems, scenarios, criticisms, etc. In all this work there are 
personal conferences with the instructor, but no assigned lessons for 
recitation. 

The Golden Guess. John Adams. Educational Review, May, 
1924. Guesses are frequently condemned without distinction. The 
legitimate guess is of the nature of the hypothesis. Whenever there is 
rational meaning in a pupil’s answer, the treatment should be exami- 
nation, not rebuke or dismissal. If there is no guessing in a lesson, there 
is probably not enough opportunity for enterprising thinking. 

Aspects of Secondary Education. American Educational Digest, 
June, 1924. An immediate problem of the junior high school is that of 
its relation to the colleges. The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools adopted in 1923 a resolution that will confine the 
application of college-entrance requirements to the three years of the 
senior high school, thus releasing the junior high school for development 
of a self-determined course. 

Should Spelling be Taught in the High School? Edith L. Hildebrant. 
Education, June, 1924. ‘The question is answered by tabulated replies 
of students who have had instruction twice weekly in fifteen-minute 
periods for a year. After training and tests, the 600 students of the 
high school where the experiment was tried were asked to write a ten- 
minute composition on their choice of the following topics: (1) The 
Importance of Correct Spelling; (2) Should Spelling Be Taught in the 
High School? (3) Why I Like Spelling; (4) Why I Dislike Spelling. 
With the exception of about twenty, all argued specifically for instruction. 
The article supplements interestingly one by the author in the English 
Journal for March, entitled “Spelling in the High School.” 

Co-operation with Other Departments. Agnes M. Follen. English 
Leaflet, Boston, March, 1924. In a junior high school with a majority 
of foreign children, an English “drive” of eight weeks was undertaken. 
These were the regulations: (1) all teachers shall commend an oral or 
written work that is clearly and concisely expressed in good English. 
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(2) All papers shall be marked with a fraction, the denominator indicating 
the mark in English. Any paper with a denominator of A shall be sent 
to the English department for special credit in English. (3) Manuscript 
form to be the same in every subject except mathematics. (4) An 
English teacher to be present at all clubs for the purpose of constructive 
criticism. (5) Each day, in each division, a pupil shall be appointed to 
take down errors in English, with the names of those making them, and 
to take the list to the English teacher. (6) The French, history, and 
mathematics departments shall give short dictations once every two 
weeks, sending the papers to the English department. (7) Good voice 
control and distinct articulation to be commended; slovenly speech 
not to be tolerated. At the close of the experiment, the faculty voted 
that the next “‘drive’”’ should extend throughout the school year. 

A Vocabulary. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic Monthly, August, 1924. 
There is no liberal education for the underlanguaged. “The great 
attainable amenities” of manner and of speech must be conserved. “A 
clear, clean, active, tidy tone” is essential to any “security of intention” 
in speech. Americans are in need of reform in this respect. Immigration 
has corrupted our speech; trite phrasing has devitalized it. Englishmen 
and Frenchmen surpass us. Yet some Americans speak superlatively 
well; the good American voice is very good indeed, more animated, with 
richer emotional range than the Englishman’s. It is a case of indiffer- 
ence and slovenliness, which feeble efforts such as the Good Speech Week 
have thus far failed to reach. 

The Lip-lazy American. Edward W. Bok. Century Magazine, 
August, 1924. Americans are the lip-laziest persons in the world. In 
an educational conference in Washington, not a half-dozen out of more 
than thirty speakers, some very prominent, could be heard in a small 
hall where the acoustics were admirable. American actors and actresses 
of distinction frequently do not enunciate so that the audience can 
understand. The contrast between American and English standards 
in this respect is humiliating to Americans. 

Keeping up with the Smart Set in Literature. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Atlantic Monthly, August, 1924. This is a story of a literary 
club, presided over by a despot of the name of Tomlinson, a knight errant 
of up-to-dateness in literature and a foe to the past in its entirety. How 
Tomlinson met his downfall at the hands of the deponent is unmatchably 
worth reading. 

When I Left Business for Literature. Sherwood Anderson. Century 


Magazine, August, 1924. A retrospect induced by return to the town 
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in which he had tried and failed in a business career. At a sudden 
moment in the midst of an advertising letter the truth comes to him 
he is a typical wanderer, the real American man, part North, part South, 
striving to become an artist, to become conscious of himself, striving to 
put down roots into the American soil and not quite doing it, having in 
himself President Coolidge and Eugene Debs and Mr. Gary, even as 
these men have him in them. And it was clear that he must leave his 
business and go out into the world to find himself. Therefore he does 
so; deserting his staring secretary and the unfinished letter, he passes 
out of the door. .. .“ along a spur of railroad track, over a bridge, 
out of town, and out of that phase of myself.” 
OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

D. Davis Harrington (Mrs. Harry Webb Farrington) is assistant 
professor of English in Hunter College, New York City—by the way, 
the largest girls’ college in the United States, and in existence over fifty 
years. In 1918 she made a survey of week-day religious schools in the 
United States for the Religious Education Association. She has written 
various educational articles and two textbooks. 

Norman J. Whitney is assistant professor of English in the College 
of Liberal Arts and in charge of all Freshman English in Syracuse Univer- 
sity. His previous experience includes both public and private-school 
preparatory work. He was for one term an instructor in English in the 
Pennsylvania State College. He is a graduate of Alfred University and 
has done graduate work both at Penn State and at Syracuse. 

Jenny Lind Green has an M.A. from Columbia. She has taught in 
elementary, high, and normal schools; has done much supervising work. 
This winter she is engaged in educational lecturing in San Antonio, Texas. 
Irma Davis is a teacher in the San Antonio schools. 

A. Laura McGregor is assistant principal of the Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, New York. Her training has been in the Uni- 
versities of Rochester and of Chicago, in both of which institutions she 
has given courses for teachers. She is the author of Supervised Study in 
English, and co-author of the junior high school composition series, 
“English in Service.” 

H. B. Lathrop is chairman of the department of English at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he has been for over twenty years. He 
is the author of a college textbook of rhetoric, Freshman Composition, 
of a book of critical theory, The Art of the Novelist, and of a number of 
articles chiefly dealing with English literature of the sixteenth century. 
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A. H. R. Fairchild, author of the article “Drifts in the Current of 
Poetry and Criticism” in this issue, is Professor of English in the 
University of Missouri. He has written two books: The Making of 
Poetry and The Teaching of Poetry in High School. He is a graduate of 
the University of Toronto and of Yale University. His chief interests 
are in Shakespeare and literary criticism, on both of which he has 
written numerous articles. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Of the University of Illinois Bulletins, Nos. 10 and 12, Vol. XXI, 
contain, respectively, “Constant and Variable Errors of Educational 
Measurement,” by Walter S. Monroe, price, 25 cents; and “An 
Annotated Bibliography Dealing with the Classification of Instruction 
of Pupils to Provide for Individual Differences,” by Charles W. Odell, 
price 50 cents.—“A Graded List of Stories to Tell or Read Aloud,” 
compiled by Harriet E. Hassler and Carrie E. Scott (fourth edition) 
is issued by the American Library Association, Chicago.—A _ read- 
ing list for college freshmen comes from Greencastle, Indiana, pre- 
pared by R. W. Pence, professor of English composition and rhetoric 
in DePauw University.—The English Association publishes in Bulle- 
tin No. 48 a valuable though not exhaustive bibliography of works 
in English language and literature appearing since January, 1923; 
Pamphlet No. 56 is devoted to “The Problem of Grammar,” the re- 
port of the Departmental Committee on the teaching of English— 
The Annual of the Wisconsin Reading Circles, issued by the State 
Reading Circle Board, 1923, includes lists of books for teachers and for 
the twelve grades.—The Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. I, No. 3, gives the report of the Salary Committee 
under the title “Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923.”— 
A revised edition of the “Manual and Course of Study for the High 
Schools of Idaho”’ is issued as Vol. LX, No. 5 of the Idaho Bulletin of 
Education by the State Department of Education, Boise, Idaho.— 
Studies in Philology, published quarterly by the University of North 
Carolina Press, devotes its issue of January, 1924 (Vol. XXI, No. 1) 
to “An Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries of 1557-1709 in the 
Registers of the Company of Stationers of London,” compiled by Hyder 
E. Rollins, New York University.—The Inglis English Vocabulary 
Test A, prepared by Alexander Inglis and assistants and printed at the 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, calls for syno- 
nyms of 100 words, used in sentences. 
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OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 

One of the chief differences between the poor teacher and the good, 
between the meager and the inspiring, lies in that vague section of his 
equipment or training usually designated as background or culture. The 
poor teacher (the word “poor’’ is used in all its connotative suggestive- 
ness), like an ancient Greek in his voyages, fears to venture near the rim 
of his knowledge, but the rich teacher, a modern in all phases of cumula- 
tive information, ventures confidently and—what is more important— 
leads others. 

The most agitated opponents of the study of the classics never deny 
their influence in our intellectual activities. Even teachers of ancient 
languages in universities are urging more and more rapid reading of 
literature, in order that disagreeable gerund-grinding may be replaced 
by pleasurable adventure. Critics of Homer and Horace as “old stuff”’ 
forget entirely that to adolescents of our high schools the literature of the 
ancients is as novel as the poetry of Chaucer, of which Lowell wrote that 
it was like the ever fresh fragrance of early spring. Ability to read and 
write Latin and Greek is not essential to successful teaching of English, 
but a knowledge of Romans and Greeks, their literature, and their life is 
For the teacher whose knowledge has been dimming or been lacking, the 
series ‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’”’ offers an excellent body of illumi- 
nating material. Of the thirteen volumes already published, nine seem 
to be particularly adapted for aiding teachers of English.’ 

It is rather difficult to indicate the debt in warfare of modern times to 
ancient, except where records show that campaigns have been based on 
classic models. Developments of practices are interestingly discussed, 
as Julius Caesar’s receiving in his tent reports of the enemy and directing 
how to meet them. This is the first record of strategy without personal 

t Warfare, by E.S. McCartNEY. 189 pp. Roman Politics, by F. F. Apporr. 
168 pp. Greek Religion, by W. W. Hyper. 221 pp. Language and Philology, by 
R. G. Kent, 158 pp. Horace, by GRANT SHOWERMAN. 169 pp. Virgil, By J. W. 
MACKAIL. 150 pp. Catullus, by K. P. HARRINGTON. 221 pp. Euripides, by 
F. L. Lucas. 176 pp. Aristotle’s Poetics, by Lane Cooper. 148 pp. Each 
volume, $1.25. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 
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leadership. The familiar original uses of cannon, fire, and gas are cited. 
Because mechanical devices have changed warfare so radically, this book 
is more helpful if read for the light it throws on ancient practices than for 
the debt of moderns to them. The discussion of Roman politics will be 
clear in all its details only to those whose recollection of Roman history 
is more accurate than that of most adults. The most definite information 
in this section is that explaining the relations of the city and the Church 
of Rome. For the teacher of English the greatest value will come, not 
from the definite details, but from the acquaintance with the spirit and 
ideals of the Latins. All his reading may be bettered by this knowledge. 
Certainly his teaching of Julius Caesar will be improved. The volume 
on Greek religion has a wide significance, since all life and literature are 
permeated by some kind of religion, personal or social. Even in this, 
one of the longest volumes of the series, the treatment is necessarily 
general, yet what an aid to appreciating the literary influence of the 
Greeks is contained in the dictum that moderation and common sense 
were shown in most of their practices and beliefs! After reading this 
volume, a teacher’s method of presenting the epics should be galvanized 
into entrancing reality. Fuller appreciation based on sounder knowledge 
will result for almost countless poems in English, as “Lamia,” by Keats. 
No teacher should hesitate about buying the volume on language and 
philology, for its fourteen chapters are of supreme importance. Direct 
philological descent is easy to trace, but, in addition to this, the author 
has compiled such vital statistics, and exposed them in so novel a manner 
that the most laggard attention is aroused. Passages from Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and others have Latin elements printed in italics, Greek in 
capitals; nothing could be more striking to the student of our language. 
To what extent are the vocabularies of Milton, Tennyson, and Browning 
classical? What percentage of informative prose is native English in 
vocabulary? What is the real origin of “By jiminy”? How do we 
use the order, first, second, third person in grammar, when we teach that 
common courtesy contradicts it? Not everything in this book should be 
passed on to pupils, but nearly everything will make a conscientious 
teacher more comfortable. 

Horace is better known as a name, perhaps, because of his critical 
influence than because of his lyrics. No cursory student of the history of 
English literature can escape familiarity with the dicta of his Ars Poetica. 
Less easily perceived, but quite as important, is the literary influence of 
his poems. This analysis of the twofold significance of Horace is delight- 
fully written, but there seems to be a slighting of the real reason for the 
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enormous popularity of this ancient Roman poet. There is not enough 
emphasis put upon the sheer delight of reading Horace, delight at his 
satiric aloofness and dainty trifling with affairs of seeming consequence 
in this our puzzling jest of existence. He is the poet of the few, yet 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Addison, Steele, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, 
Lang, Dobson do him honor, and he has more different translators than 
any other poet—ancient or modern. Nowhere does this critic show why 
and how Horace has been drafted to serve the increasing lectorate of 
newspaper readers, as in the adaptations made by humorous but classic 
columnists such as Mr. F. P. Adams. Better than the Horace is the 
Virgil, written from fulness of knowledge and affection. The indebted- 





ness of moderns to Virgil is all the more plainly shown because the author 
does not point it out on every page. The reader learns how to apply the 
best tests for permanence in literature by studying this criticism of a 
dominant figure. He sees the life of Rome, the life of the country. 
Virgil the man is delineated; from him we get his poetry; from that his 
influence straight down through Dryden to Tennyson’s glorious tribute. 
Virgil has had as great an influence upon English literature as has 
Shakespeare. Recall that blank verse came in with Surrey’s translation 
of two books of the Aeneid. The short life of Catullus produced rather 
few poems, but their excellence and his influence produce one of the 
longest volumes in this series. Affection for the man and his verse is 
obtained by a judicious mingling of ease of style and authority of scholar- 
ship. The love story of Lesbia (in reality Clodia, a famous Roman 
matron) gains by the specimen translations, many in racy vernacular. 
Catullus has remained the world’s model in lyric, epithalamium, and 
epigram. Many critics rank him above Horace. Landor praised him 
superlatively. Tennyson called him, “Tenderest of Roman poet 
nineteen hundred years ago.” This volume with its critical enthusiasm, 
its pleasure in poetry, its reference aids, is a model for those yet to be 
issued. 

In the same class with the Catullus are the two Greek volumes, 


Euripides and Aristotle’s Poetics. The first of these is a delightfully 
written account of the dramatist’s influence on both literature and stage 
production. Euripides did not hesitate to speak his opinions, for he 
dared to declare that of all the million plagues of Hellas there is none 
worse than the race of athletes. Once he was indicted for impiety, even; 
he believed that if the gods and goddesses behaved as the stories related, 


they were both fools and fiends. His Trojan Women, a protest against 


militarism, is as harrowing when performed now as centuries ago (I have 
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seen it on the stage). Perhaps not so winning as earlier playwrights, he 
is the world’s first great dramatic realist. He belongs to that illustrious 
line of pessimists who have produced literature of the highest rank, down 
to Thomas Hardy. The volume on The Poetics is of more general value 
than the one on Euripides because it deals with principles of criticism. 
There is a wealth of illustrative material for training the teacher in the 
exercise of judgment in literature. Any narrative or drama may be 
judged by Aristotle’s judgments of life and art. The sanity of Greek 
judgment was clouded by the Renaissance critics, but this volume shows 
clearly where credit belongs. To one who masters the critical principles 
explained and illustrated here, the reading of masterpieces will become an 
intellectual pleasure that will produce results in more ways than in 
quickened sensibility and stabilized judgments. 

As the series grows, minor mechanical details will doubtless be made 
consistent and uniform. ‘There is need of exact general revising in the 
editing. There is need of better typographical supervision. Poems are 
printed in italics, but the first letter of every line is a Roman capital, 
inconsistent with italic capitals used within the lines. There is no uni- 
formity in the use of hyphens; single pages exhibit careless proofreading 
or lack of direction. Quotation marks are used strangely. Many 
lifted paragraphs are not marked by quotation marks at all; one that 
I recognized comes from The Spectator. Quotation marks are needlessly 
used around poems already set off by spaces and italic type. Aside from 
these details, the volumes invite reading. They are neat in format, 
inviting in printing, and attractive in binding. Every teacher of English 
should read those which bear directly upon his work, and an equal number 
for background and equipment. School libraries should refer pupils to 
them. Any pupil will be bettered by learning that classic literature 
never died, either in its own form or in its transmutations in modern 
productions. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 

DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH IN HiGH SCHOOLS 

CLEVELAND, OHI10 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Critics of authority have applauded M. Maurois’ Ariel, his so-called 
Life of Shelley. But there are some well-known voices, too, in dissent. 
These appreciate duly the delightful manner of it which, thanks to the 
translator’s gift, comes to us in almost its first freshness. But they decline 
to admit that a study of Shelley which practically ignores the poet, the 
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age that produced him, and the chief books on which he got his growth, 
and has nothing but amused tolerance for the social thinker and dreamer, 
isa Life at all. Take the year 1819, for instance. This, as all the world 
knows, is the year of the “‘ Prometheus,” the “Cenci,’”’ the “Ode to the 
West Wind”; the year of the Manchester Massacre in England and 
Shelley’s response, from far Italy, with the burning verses of the “‘ Masque 
of Anarchy’”’; the year when, with this molten stuff seething in him, he 
cried out that not poetry but social and moral science was his true 
métier. In this supreme year he lost his adored little son, and went into 
wild extravagances of feeling and expression over the beautiful Emilia 
Viviani. M. Maurois’ twenty pages on this period give a paragraph or 
two to Shelley’s grief for his son, assuaged, he says, by his “aerial 
refuges,’ and the rest to Mary’s depression, the move to the cheerful 
Florentine boarding-house, and, in much detail, the episode with Emilia. 
Is it strange that some persons not unacquainted with the human species, 
let alone the particular efflorescence of it that was Shelley, consider this 
the method not of the portrait painter but of the caricaturist? Shelley 
as Ariel M. Maurois might perhaps have called his book. 

Poor Shelley has suffered much pulling and hauling in the past 
between individualist friends and moralist foes. This latest gesture 
makes one feel as if the clever author had taken advantage, not of him 
but of us who, living in a time incapable of shock over Shelley’s uncon- 
ventioualities or of excitement over his translucent poetry, may be 
fluttered into attention to him as an amusing eccentric. Perhaps it is 
the best that can be done for him at the moment. But we prefer to 
believe that he will elude this interpretation as he has survived those 
earlier forms of attack, and, ‘‘unessentially drowned” (as Alice Meynell’s 
fine phrase has it), will come into his own at last at the hands of someone 
who sees him not as Ariel but as Shelley. It seems unlikely that those 


hands will be a Frenchman’s. 
r & €. 


A USEFUL TEXT FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The newest field for the textbook maker is the junior high school. 
English textbooks are coming from the press in almost bewildering 
numbers. By degrees, writers are defining more and more acceptably 
just what should be included in composition texts for junior high schools. 
Fortunately for the pupils, most textbook makers are agreed that an 
English textbook should do at least three things: (1) provide such exer- 
cises as will give the pupil practice and drill in correct grammatical 
usage; (2) awaken and stimulate the pupil’s mind; (3) give the pupil 
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ample opportunity and arouse in him the desire to express himself in 
oral and written composition. 

Junior English,’ by Rose Buhlig, discharges all three of these obliga- 
tions. The author knows her “constituency,” the seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-year pupils, and what should be expected of them. In the Preface 
is an excellent statement of the objectives of each of the three volumes, 
which agrees in the main with the generally accepted standards of 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-year work. It is a relief to find the author 
taking a stand against the old-fashioned “hearing of recitations,” and 
advocating a procedure in which the teacher is the director, helper, and 
guide. The material of these books is fresh and stimulating, and the 
arrangement convenient. On the whole, Junior English will serve both 
teacher and pupil satisfactorily. It seems to be the kind of text needed 
in junior high schools and deserves a wide circulation. 

STELLA S. CENTER 

WALTON HicH SCHOOL 

New York Clty 


BOOK NOTICES 


(Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


LITERATURE 
Race. By WrittaAM McFeEe. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co.., 

1924. Pp. 398. $2.00. 

From other hands than William McFee’s this novel might be taken as first of a 
prospective series. As it is, the impression is of something finished—an unemotional, 
though keen-eyed contemplation of a half-dozen incipient careers brought up to the 
very point and moment of significant change or no change. A family of girls in near- 
destitute circumstances in the outskirts of London—Lena, the household drudge, of the 
milk-white arms, slow mind, and inarticulate desires; elfish Hazel with “‘spazzums in 
her mind” propelling her toward adventure—another family of the prosperous trades- 
man class with the son a bit off the traditional model, a chance visitor from across the 
channel, a cycling artist pausing for direction at a back door: these are the human 
materials of the tale. In some such slow and casual fashion as the movement of these 
young persons out from “back of the waterworks” toward the shining spaces of the 
world, the justness of the title is borne in on the reader who persists. 

None So Blind. By ALBERT PARKER FitcH. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1924. Pp. 366. $2.50. 

As literary art this book by an army chaplain takes no high rank, but it may well 
be recommended to any young person who has imbibed too freely or too credulously of 
the recent school of “‘college life’ writers @ Ja Fitzgerald and Marks. Perhaps it is 

t Junior English. (Vols.1, 11,111. By Rose Buutic. New York: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1923. 
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not quite so convincing as it would have been if its author had not so evidently intended 
to provide an antidote for the cynical view of youthful society. Still, Dick Blaisdell 
is worth meeting. 

The Callahans and the Murphys. By KATHLEEN Norris. Illustrations by 

JaMEs MONTGOMERY Fiacc. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1924. Pp. 381. $2.00. 

A simple homely story of several Irish families, full of charity and cheer and 
abounding in quaint humor. Very pleasant reading. 

The Home Maker. By Dorotuy CANFIELD. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1924. Pp. 320. 

The new woman experiencing “‘this freedom.” In this home it proves better for 
the children that the father shall become the home-maker and the mother the provider. 
The father realizes that only a parent can give the love and understanding to a small 
child that his developing soul and body crave, and is unwilling to sacrifice his children by 
employing a caretaker. Well developed and interestingly written. 

The Midlander. By BootuH TARKINGTON. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 

Page & Co., 1924. Pp. 493. $2.00. 

Dan Oliphant after a rather lovable boyhood becomes so absorbed in the develop- 
ment of an addition to his city that he sacrifices everything else to that cause. Asa 
study of the effect of self-absorption and devotion to visionary ideals, it is quite con- 
vincing. A cynical old grandmother, a philosophical brother, and a vapid wife are 
also well drawn and give some variety to the story. 

The Forest. By JoHN GALSwoRTHY. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1924. Pp.115. $1.00. 

The forest is situated in mid-Africa, where the slave trade flourishes and diamonds 
have just been found, and in the sanctum of Adrian Bastaple, great financier in the 
heart of London, who has profited by one fact and means to profit by the other. Acts 
I and IV are set in the second situation, Acts III and IV in the first. Otherwise, 
there is little to choose between the incidents and the display of characters of the 
respective settings. Greed, ruthlessness, muddle-headedness, cunning, treachery in 


each—with a gleam of human heroism and truth in the African half of the picture. A 
play better worth reading and rereading than seeing, no matter how satisfactory the 


putting-on might be. 

The Dark Night. By May Srncratr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. 126. $2.00. 

A story in free verse—a story of a woman and her loves, her lover, the beautiful 
world she lives in, and God. 

The Prince. By GWEN JOHN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 125. 
$2.00. 

Eight scenes centering about the character of Queen Elizabeth and introducing 
fifty or sixty other parts, all minor. 

Double Demon and Other One-Act Plays. By A. P. HERBERT, SLADEN SMITH, 
BEATRICE MAyor, HELEN Stmpson. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1924. Pp. 205. $2.00. 

Four little plays, of which two are clever farces fit for amateur performance. The 
title-play presents the deliberations of a jury of eleven women and one man. 
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The Best Plays of 1922-23 and the Yearbook of the Drama in America. Edited 
by Burns MANTLE. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1923. Pp. 610. 
$2.00. 

As usual, ten plays, given in abbreviated form with generous bits of the dialogue 

at strategic moments. In addition, the casts and brief summaries of plots of the 190 

productions of the New York season. 


The Best Poems of 1923. Selected and with an Introduction by THomas Mouwtt. 
Decorations by Purtip HAGREEN. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1924. Pp. 134. 

Some excellent poetry, much that is mediocre, nothing that at first reading seems 
unforgetable. Contemporary verse seems filled with stretched “‘conceits,” not, like 
those of Donne and his contemporaries, in the ornaments, but in the very structure of 
the whole compositions. The serious student of contemporary trends in letters 


’ 


should be grateful for the compilation of this volume. 


Some Contemporary Americans. By Percy H. Boynton. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. 289. $2.00. 
Professor Boynton’s contributions to the English Journal, reprinted with some 
other papers originally appearing in the Nation, New Republic, etc. Charming format. 
Warmly praised by the reviewers. 


Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope. By HENRY Cectt WyYLpD. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. 140. $2.00. 
Not a study in metrics but in word and sound origins with emphasis on the history 
of pronunciation as illustrated in the work of English poets from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. 


A Handful of Little Things. Being some amateur verses by a GRouP OF UNDER- 
GRADUATES OF THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY. 
To the young makers of these Little Things the Department of English of the 
University addresses a word of friendliest encouragement and warning. May we have 
other such ventures from other such undergraduate groups! 


The Subject Index to Periodicals: Part I, Language and Literature; Part II, 
Modern European. London: The Library Association. Agents: Grafton 
& Co., 7-8 Coptic St., W.C. 1, 1923. 5s. od. net. 
The number of entries is 2,247 articles derived from 915 periodicals. The alpha- 
betical classification includes authors and titles. 


GENERAL READING 


A Thread of English Road. By CuHartes S. Brooxs. Drawings by JULIA 

McG. Firory. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 302. 

A leisurely and charmful title that does not play one false, for as the author wheels 
his way through the villages and lanes of the English countryside he spins a pleasant 
but slender chain of anecdote and comment. Historical disquisition is taboo without 
due notice given in such fair terms as “‘A Dull Chapter to be Skipped,” when old Win- 
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chester holds him in thrall, or “For Serious, Stupid Persons,” as the problems of right 
speech pull at his soul. Those readers will savor the book most who know the road 
already in bodily fact or through familiar comradeship with Dickens’ White of 
Selborne, and other such worthies. 


Evolution. By VERNON KELLOGG. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 

Pp. 291. $1.75. 

Kellogg is so ardent an evolutionist that he believes he can afford to present the 
undistorted facts and to admit that the means of evolution are very slightly known. He 
seems to live up to his belief, too. Both for its moderate, inclusive presentation of the 
evidences of evolution—not only the evolution of man, but of all other forms of plant 


and animal life—and for its wealth of odd and interesting information, this book should 


be on the reading list for twelfth-grade pupils. Most teachers will find it profitable 


reading for themselves. 


The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. By H.G.WeEtts. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. 176. $1.50. 
The career of Sanderson, of Oundle, as sketched by his appreciative biographer 
is the history of the new education of our century—history and prophecy. Oundle 


school, England, when the great headmaster took it over, was a “‘classical’’ school four 
School, England, when tI t head ter t t l f 


centuries old, set in Victorian admiration for the best of all possible worlds and losing 
students every year. What it was when he left it and the world in 1922, may perhaps 
be gathered from the three “‘conditions” for his workshops, stated in an address to 
the Rotary Club of Newcastle: ‘‘(a) The work boys are doing should not be for them- 
selves or exercises to learn by; it must always be work required by the community. 
(b) Each boy must have the opportunity of doing all the main operations, and all the 
main operations should be going on in the workshops. (c) Every boy should be set to 
work which is up to the hilt of his capacity.” 
near riots but later adopted with passionate enthusiasm, was simply reality. To readers 


Sanderson’s innovation, attended first by 


who tend to dodge educational doctrine but are not averse to finding out what is passing 
in the world in terms of an electric personality the book should be a godsend. 


The Contrast. By Hrtarre BEttoc. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 
1924. Pp. 267. $2.50 net. 


That the innumerable differences existing between the United States and Europe, 


particularly England, are steadily welding themselves into a gigantic and ever increas 
ing difference at present little suspected is the arresting thesis of this book. Minor 


shocks are administered by the author’s statement that our political structure is in 
essence monarchical and our religious conditions possibly on the verge of far-reaching 
change. Mr. Belloc is no stranger to America, and his objective-minded analyses 
of American society, politics, letters, speech, and even topography will receive the 
attention they deserve. 


The Artisan in Elizabethan Literature. By CHARLES W. Camp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1924. Pp.170. $2.00. 
An interesting special study. The conclusion calls attention to the importance 
for the twentieth-century reader, of an understanding of the medieval and Elizabethan 
craftsman in relation to the “‘self-made”’ man of those and recent times 
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Poems of Child Labor. Publication No. 316, NATIONAL CHILD LABoR Com- 
MITTEE, New York, 1924. Pp. 53. $.035. 

These poems constitute a beautiful and terrible little bit of special pleading. One 
finds the names of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, James Oppenheim, Robert Frost, 
Louis Untermeyer, Florence Wilkinson, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Henry van Dyke, 
and a host of younger writers among those on whom levy has been made. 

TEACHING 

What Education Has the Most Worth? By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 235. $2.00. 

That science, however important, does not provide the only method and material, 
nor executive power the only goal, of modern education is the contention of this book. 
The worth of the intellect, once unduly magnified, is today unduly diminished in educa- 
tional procedure. The human studies are undervalued as a means of developing © 
reasonable and “‘complete-minded”’ individuals, and communities endowed with a 
sense of relationship and with capacity for self-realization through self-development. 
Outstanding sources of passive or negative education today are the “lecture” system 
as still administered in the schools, the movies, the get-wise-quick formulas of corre- 
spondence schools, the slogans of “practical” education, and the devices of part-time 
education. Many-sidedness is the watchword of the worthiest education—that 
education which trains to worthiest leadership. 

The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary, Form A and Form B. Prepared by ALEx- 
ANDER INGLIS. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. $0.72 each. 

Each form contains 150 words. These are presented each in italics in either a 
phrase or a sentence in Roman. On the same line five words or phrases are given from 
which the student is to select the nearest equivalent to the italicized word or words. 
Each list is derived by random samplings from larger reservoirs, themselves selected 
from words neither obsolete nor technical. 

Training in Literary Appreciation: An Introduction to Criticism. By F. H. 
PRITCHARD. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1924. Pp. 237. 

That appreciation is an activity of the reader and not a mere passive taking in 
appears to be the stimulating thesis of this book, which aims moreover by exercises 
and questions to button the elusive word to sense and system. The several topics 
are treated briefly and in elementary fashion suitable to immature readers, though no 
suggestion is made of appeal to any special audience. 

The Education of Exceptional Children. By JouHN Louis Horn. New York: 
Century Co., 1924. Pp. 343. $2.00. 

The central thesis here is the need of differentiated education for atypical children 

children of inferior and of superior intelligence, incorrigibles, speech defectives, 
the deaf, the blind, the crippled, in rural and city schools. The responsibility of the 
state for assistance in the solution of the problem is strongly urged. 

English Past and Present. By RicHarpD CHENEVIX TRENCH. Edited with 
emendations by A. SMyTHE PALMER. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. 262. $1.75. 

A new edition of the famous and readable little book on English speech by the 
same editor who revised its companion volume, On the Study of Words. Neither 
Roget nor Crabbe nor more modern and less formal thesauri of English words can dimin- 
ish the perennial charm of the Archbishop’s observations. 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 

A Book of English Literature. Selected and edited by FRANKLIN BLIss SNYDER 
and ROBERT GRANT MARTIN. Revised and enlarged edition. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 1022. 

The range of this collection is from Beowulf to Galsworthy. An effort is made to 
keep due proportion between prose and poetry—given the omission of fiction—and to 
secure adequate precedence for names of the first rank. The drama is represented by 
the Chester miracle play of Noah’s Flood. An appendix furnishes in double columns of 
rather fine print the more important selections of Old and Middle English in the first 
part of the volume and translations of them into modern English. There is also a 
biographical appendix. 

Sir Thomas More. Selections from his English works and from the Lives by 
Erasmus and Roper. Edited by P. S. and H. M. ALLEN. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. tor. $1.20. 

This is a fair selection of passages from the historical works, the dialogues, and, 
above all, from the letters of this pre-eminent Englishman for the creating of a clear 
and carrying picture of him. It is to be hoped that many young people of the schools 
will read them. In days when practicable methods for training in ethical ideas are 
much sought, the possibilities in this little volume should not go unnoticed. 

Japanese Fairy Tales. By Larcapio HEARN and OrHerRs. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., 1924. Pp. 132. $1.20. 

Though strikingly different in settings, not greatly different in essence from Euro- 
pean folk-tales—another proof of the kinship of all humanity. Familiar tales, such as 
“The Malsuyama Mirror’ and ‘The Tongue-Cut Sparrow” share the honors with 
“The Boy Who Drew Cats” and “The Wooden Bowl.” Plain superstition, fun, and 
homiletic story are all present. 

Rainbow Gold. Poems old and new selected for boys and girls by Sara Teasdale. 
With illustrations by DuGALD WALKER. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. 267. 

A poet should be able to make a real book of a collection of poems, and Miss Teas- 
dale has done so. Her intention is frankly stated: the children’s pleasure. Ballads 
and lyrics are here, old gems and new, but all gems for the child who has imagination, 
and no questions asked. The title tells the story. 

Memorial Day in Poetry. Poems chosen by a COMMITTEE OF THE CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY ScHooL ASSOCIATION. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1924. Pp. 60. 

A collection of poems on one or another aspect of war, a large number of them 
inspired definitely by the Civil War which Memorial Day was established to com- 
memorate. ‘The poems are printed on one side of the page only, in order to make pos- 
sible the cutting out and framing of selected numbers. 

A Short Historical English Grammar. By HENRY SWEET. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 264. $1.50. 

An abridgment of the historical portions of the writer’s New English Grammar. It 
does not include syntax, but divides its content into “Phonology” and “‘Accidence,” 
the latter including composition and derivation. 

An Old English Grammar. By E. E. WARDALE. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1924. Pp. 131. 









































